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y | “CARNOT ‘Detter ‘tell my stery, than by } 
making a few extracts froin iny diary. 

DeckmbeR Ist.—Only seventeen days since’ I 
last wrote in this book—only seventeen days 
since T sat ‘by! mamina’s side, and felt her soft 
hand on my forehead, and ‘hér kisses on my face. 
And’now she is’ gone forever.’ How can “I ‘bear } 
it? “I hive just come from the graveyard on the ; 
hillside. Yami‘ dléne. ‘Oh! my mother, ‘my 
mother. : me 

Iam géing away, too: perhaps,’ will never see 
that grave again. The day she died, mamma ' 
called’ me to her. “ My’ dear,” 'she said, “ here 
is a letter, that came recently: ‘It'is from your 
uncle in England. ‘You “already ‘know that ri 
married against my father’s consent; married a ° 
poor musician: and that I was disitherited. So, } 
we came to America. I have never regretted 





SUTHERLAND. 


my marriage, my dear; except for your sake, as 
it makes’ you poor, While your father lived, I 
was happy beyond words, Since his death, I 
have been happy with you. But when, a couple 
of months ago, the doctor told me I could not 


} live, the thought of leaving you penniless was 


too. much for me. I wrote home, therefore, 


Basking that help for my child; which I had not 


solicited “for myself, | im<all’ these years. For 
answer, came this letter. My. father is dead, 
but your uncle promises to takejeare of you; and 
to him you must go: here is a bill of exchange 
he has remitted to pay your expenses, There, 
do not weep, I shall soon rejoin your dear 


father. God’s ways, .often’ look.mysterious ; 
but they are always right: ‘and the tinie- will 


prey when we ‘shall) be: able to see it. Fare- 


well! My only pang is as parting “with you, 


But, He has said that He will watell®over the 
; fatherless. The next day; shedied. To-morrow, 


I start for England. pate 

DecemBer 16th. — Hylton "Hopi ‘Nipriok! 
shire:-—T seéiit' like one in’ a dream, Cam it be 
that T am ‘really in the house ‘whére mamma’s 
girlhood was’ passed? My. uncle; Sir Henry 
; Hylton, is just such 4 "kind-hearted 1 man as one 
would suppose from his letter.« He took both 
ny hands j in his, whén he 2 sme, ond looked 
at me, without speaking, fora few tThoments ; 


; then said, softly, “You have your mother’s face, 


my child,” ’* and kissed ‘me-—Gould-I help crying ? 
Tt was at the station that he met me, The drive 
through the’ park, which 4 is ¥ery extensive, 
was beautiful. The sun Was j just setting. Snow 
lay,on ‘eveything. ° We could''see the deer in 
the distance: in the shelter of the hollows, were 
the partridges: away off, it seemed a mile and 
more, was the stately old Elizabethan house, its 
gables just peeping above the trees. 

My aunt and cousins met me at the hall-door. 
The mansion, as well as the park, is larger than 


;I had expected; but mamma was always very 
( 
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; reticent. ‘about wi 

. English home, _ I 

. had no idea my _re- 
a lations were so rich, 
1.0% so grand. Aunt 
Isabel i is yery beau- 

_ tifal, and very state- 


z Then Se an 
~ and Annie, 1 who are 
a = = y ounger,. rani 


zw” hf , “< 
ys: 


oy oh, 80 so thankfyl not 
E pd to hear the sound of 
= the ‘cruel sea. No 


the old avenue she told me of, where she was 80 
fond of walking. We did not approach the house 
in that direction,, it seems: there are two ap- 
proaches, as. in all such stately. places. Poor 
mamma, what a life hers must have been, after 
she married, and left all this. wealth and dtate, 
for the poverty. of our New England | home !' 
Curisrmas Evg,—How. strange it all seems. 
Here I am, in my pleasant little room. . a have 
said good-night to uncle, aunt, and cousins, The 
house is’ beautifully decorated for Christmas ; 








+ _ Ah, am. tired ; ‘but, § 


some of mamma's hair i in it. _ Edith; Annie, and 
I, had long walk this afternoon, , The wind 
blew, almost as keen as in the, woods of New 
Hampshire. But, down by the sheltering hedge- 
rows, we found great bunches of primroses ; and 
on the sunny banks, were quantities of blue 
violets. We gathered handfuls. . How different 
is an English spring from a New, England one. 
APRS 19th,—Such a lovely day! Uncle Henry 
took’ Edith and me to Warwick, this afternoon; 
and we had a delightful drive. When we re- 
turned, Annie came to my. room, in & great state 
of excitement, to say, thet young Lord Allwyn 
had called, and was going to stay to dinner, . “Is 
he?” I asked, indifferently. «You remember that 
place, out on the Brierley, turnpike,’’ Said Edith, 
in, reply,“ «a where. there are such. splendid great 
stone lions on the gateway ? That is Allwyn 


the { Park, his home. But, he has been traveling on the 
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Continent, for a long time; 
a few days, ago, 
particular friend of papa’s. Only, twenty-five, 
yery rich, and, handsome, as an Apollo, and the : 
Duchess of, Clemence’s favorite nephew. And hig ; 

mother,was a Duke’s. daughter, you must know.’ 

When I had braided my hair in one great braid, 
and twisted it around my head, and fastened it ’ 
with a jet star, 1, put on a; black )silk, trimmed 
with crape folds,,.and declared myself ready to 
go, down and meet this paragon. 

‘You look; just lovely; Katharine,” exclaimed 
Annie. I must say, I blushed with pleasure; for 


and only came back 


xe ae 


the mot bnutifl woman of her 


wood.—I am enjoying my visit 

he Duchess of Clemence lives here. 

id friend of my, mother, and she 

‘time, this afternoon, and told me 

more about. ‘mathma’s girlhood than I had ever 

before heard. She is lou 

nephew, who-took je hi Fitoner to-day. The 

Duchess, and her daughter, Diana, are*anxious 

to have me stay a week longer; and Lord Allwyn 

seconded their wish; and I have almost promised }¢ 
that I will. 


¢ 


SIN 


: I feel, glad that even, Annie likes my face; 
He’s a great traveler, and; a ; Maud is yery so lovely, that almost anyone is 
$ plain beside her, 


’ fell nearly to her waist. 
several of those tender jd. ballads, of which she 
is so fond: 
think Lord Allwyn jis, her, lover :, 
$ attentive to her, 
‘too: 


4m praise of her } 
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~~“ 


for 


Maud was especially beautiful, 
> to-night. She wore a rich purple silk, cut.square 
2 in the neck, and filled i in with lovely white lace: 
; her hair was drawn up high, and Jay in great 
coils around her head; 3; except one long curl, that 
After dinner, she sang 


and my eyes filled up with tears. . I 
he seemed so 
He, really, is very handsome, 
with, dark eyes and haiy,, Edith says 


aabee FS 


Jons 10th.—Edith snd. Annie drove over 
word-from uncle Henry, 
“home, in three days, at 


stables, which did’ not belong to him, and he 
wished me to find an owner for it. How kind he 


is} - The girls were in Seetseien aver the horse ; 
they said it was 


little thing, and ‘its name. is Mab. I am quite 
anxious to see it: for it is for me. 3 
~qLopgd Allwynwas “here dhis « evening. "He is 


ertainly Very. agreeable, and TI cannot help 
‘ liking him, Thoagh T think he laughs at me; or, 
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at palit at some » things I I say ; et once or twice, } 
I have caught his dark eyes fixed on me, with § 
such a peculiar expression in them. He thinks, 
probably, that as I came from America, I must ; 
be a sort of semi-savage. 

Aveusr 14th.—I am very unhappy. I have 
offended aunt Isabel. It was so warm, this : 
afternoon, that I strolled down the old avenue, 
to seek the shade of the great trees. I took, ? 
with me, Mrs. Browning’s Poems. It was very } 
still there, and I stopped at a spot, a long way 
from the house, and sat down on a little bank. 
After I had read some time, to myself, I became 
so interested, that I began reading aloud, un- 
consciously. - I read ‘* Bertha In The Lane,” ** The 
Lay Of the Brown Rosary,’’ and one or two 
others; then, with all the pathos I was capable 
of, I read the ‘Rhyme Of ‘The Duchess May.” 
Just as I had finished, I heard a voice behind 
me, g, ‘I do not think it quite honorable to 
listen, Sinclair; but, I could not speak, till 
the poem was finished.”’ I turned, and saw Lord 
Allwyn. »‘ How long have you been here?’’ I 
asked. ‘I have been up to the house, to call on 

all, and took this old avenue home as the short- 
’ he said. ‘I came on you unawares. [ 
ave been here ten minutes, at least. You like : 
Mrs. Browning?” Stet 





; house. 


: again: 
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I was angry. Listening, sotitinchitihon®: for ten 
minutes! Hearing me make a fool of myself 
with my enthusiasm! Instead of answering his 
question, I told him that I thought he ought to 
have spoken at first, or else have gone on to the 
He said he begged my pardon, very 
sincerely; and that he would never so offend 
all in such a ludicrously solemn tone, 
‘ that, at last, I could not help laughing. Then, 
we began to talk about Mrs. Browning’s poems; 


, thence to others ; and, before I thought of dinner- 
} time, it was half-past six. 
} Lord Allwyn came to the porch with me. He 
} would not come in, however. 


I hurried back, and 


Dinner was nearly 
over, when I entered the dining-room. Uncle 
Henry laughed, and asked where I had been; 
but aunt Isabel did not say anything: she only 
looked ‘‘umnutterable things.” After dinner, 
when we went into the drawing-room, she began 
to talk tome about the great impropriety of my 
remaining so long with Lord Allwyn, alone. 
“Young ladies don’t do such things, in Eng- 
land,”’ she said. It seems that Maud was so 
anxious about me, that she went into the hall, to 
see if she could discover any signs of her dear 
cousin, and she saw his lordship coming toward 
the house with me. Aunt Isabel didn’t accept 
my explanation as sufficient. In vain, I said 
I had not supposed there was any harm in what 


I did. “It was.indelicate,” she replied, coldly. 


Aveust 17th.—Maud and I had a@ long walk, 
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Hall ; 
quaint gables and the picturesque skyline of the 
roof, that Maud said: ‘‘ Let us wait here, awhile, 
and enjoy the,view.’’,.. Byt, I soon found that it 
was not to watch the moon, that she had stopped; 
but to tell me; about. Lord Allwyn. He. had 
spent the morning at the Hall, while I was out 
riding; and he had entertained them, it seems, 
with a description of my reading, last Tuesday. 
He says he never heard anything so absurd, as 
the tone ‘‘ Toll Slowly ’’ was,repeated in. -Maud 
quoted a verse or two, that he had repeated to 
her, mimicking me, to show her how I read. ,My 
lord, she said, had declared it was ‘‘so absurd.”’ 

I had; thought, before this, that he was a gen- 
tleman, And Maud! Does she suppose I have 
no feelings?. It was cruel to tell me. Lovers 
might have found something else to laugh over, 
something else with which to amuse each other, 
than the mistakes of a poor, orphan girl. 

I heard them singing, this morning, as, I was 
faking off my habit; for the drawing-room win- 
a were open; I could hear his lordship, 


4 “Come into the garden, Maud, 
; For the black bat, night, hath flown.” 

T hate that song, even if it is the sweetest love 
song in the English language, as someone says it 
is. I will never read the ‘“‘ Rhyme Of The Duch- 
ess May ”’ 

BER yok: ci Edith and I met 
Lord Alwyn, when we were returning from our 
walk, this afternoon, and he turned and walked 
home with us. It was the first time I had seen 
him, except in aunt Isabel’s, or Maud’s presence, 
since the day | amused him so much, hy reading 
“Toll Slowly,’ Almost the first, question he 
asked me was, if I had read the ‘Rhyme Of The 
Duchess May” very lately. I retorted, “No,” 
rather crossly,, He laughed, and said he believed 
I had. never quite forgiven, him for listening. 
Just before we reached the lodge gates, he began 
to praise my pretty Mab, and. asked me to ride 
with mw, , 1 gave, the first exouse I 
, ‘think of, «y cannot ride well enough. 
j enry is-teaching me,” I said, .‘ Let me 

Henry’s place, to-morrow,” he urged. 
“Twill watch you as closely as he possibly could.” 
“] would rather ride with uncle Henry,”’ I said, 
shortly, - Annie and Edith, were a few steps in 
front, of ua, and Lord, Allwyn, bent down, to say, 
in a low tone: “ May I ask why you refuse to ride 
with me?’’, I answered :, ‘(Is it necessary for a 
lady. always to give her reasons?’ .He drew 
himself up, proudly, . ‘I beg your, pardon,” he 
said, ‘* Miss;Sinclair, No, it.is not,” 


That was all. But, of course, -he will neyer ; 
Vou. LXXX.—29. 


if 


it; brought out,-in such bold relief, the } 
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ask me again. How, fortunate it is that Maud 
} told me what she did, or I might haye gone with 
him, to-morrow; and, innocently enjoyed myself, 

only to discover, afterwards, that he found many 
} absurd things to repeat to,Maud. 

Ocroser 9th.—-Uncle Henry is still, very, kind. 
But, Iam sure aunt. Isabel and Mand do not 
like me... Went for along walk, this afternoon, 

} across the fields, and through Hazelwood. copse. 
I went alone, for Charlotte Morgan came, just as 
Vania and Edith were starting with me; and, 
} of course, they turned back. I was glad to be 
alone, for a little while; and, after I had passed 
the copse, I left the footpath,, .I was tired, and I 
believe I, shed,a few tears, as I looked to the hiils 
beyond. A little later, I.was startled by hearing 
footsteps; near me; and turning my head, saw 
Lord Allwyn, He had his gun and game-bag. 

‘‘How lucky I, am,’’.he said... ‘Are you 
alone?” I said ‘‘Yes;’? and moved away, but 
he followed, saying: ‘‘ May I walk back with 
you?’ 

I remembered his. insulting sania about my 
reading, and, also what aunt Isabel.and Maud had 
said; so | answered: ‘I prefergeing back as 1 
came, alone.” He raised his hat, said.‘‘ Good- 
afternoon,’ and turned away. ©.) 

I wonder what I am crying about, now ? I 
had better close this book, and. go,to bed. 

| Noyamper. 4th.,—I; cannot..understand Maud 
en Lord Allwyn, |I wag surprised, whem. he 

said,.a week ago, that he was going: to.Jtaly, for 
the winter. Have, Maud; and ; he. quarreled ? 
To-day, I was in the;di swhen ; he 
came to say ‘‘ Good-by. uF 

Maud, quietly; but, he must,have, been. strongly 
moved, nevertheless: for, when he came tg-me, 
just.after, his hand was cold as, ice... jo. -. 

. Drcempen 16th. A. year,| to-day, since I 
‘came here, It is. a, wild, dreary night,,;,The 
wind moans through the. trees,in.the-park, like 
a Banshee. I am glad there are.no. ping trees 
here.’ Anything, but, the sound of wind, among 
pines,. The, ground is covered; with. snow, as it 
} was a twelvemonth singe, In the distance, across 
the park, I see,the..church-tower...A solitary 
figure is making its way towards. it., -I suppose 
it, is one of the rectory. servants going home. 
How dreary everything,.looks!. . How, lonely ! 
Yet, I am,lonelier still. ;,No one-here loves:me, 
unless it is uncle Henry, for I do believe he gares 
for me,,jittle.  But,Maud grows colder and 
colder, daily. I heard her talking te Captain 
Danton, yesterday,; they, .were looking at me; 
but ayerted their eyes, when; they saw they 
were, observed. ..Isuppese Maud was:telling him 
how Lord Alwyn had ridiculed my reading, I 
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must ask uncle Henry to let me go back to 
America. I could teach school there, or find a 
situation as governess; and I should be better, 
if I had something to do. Tt might enable me to 
forget. If I could only lay my head on mamma’s 
lap, a8 I used to, and feel her soft hands stroke 
back my hair—my mother—oh! my mother. 
Apri 10th.—It is along while since iy last 
entry; and great events -have happened in the 
interval. It is Maud’s wedding-day! How 
lovely she looked, in her bridal whiteness. Cap- 
tain Danton is very proud of her, and no wonder. 
I shall think of her, not as the beautiful bride, 
but as the pale-faced girl, who came to me, last 
night, after the great clock in the tower had 
struck twelve. She knocked hurriedly at ‘my 
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| before supper was announced, Lord Allwyn, 


unexpectedly to everybody, made his appearance, 
How glad all were to see him. No one had heard 
that he was about to return. What made me 
blush, as he came up to speak tome? I could 
have ¢ried with mortification. He told me he had 
met Maud and her husband, at Florence; he said 
he envied Captain Danton, ‘the latter was so very 
happy. 

But I must not sit up longer, writing; for my 
head is ‘aching. I cannot forgive myself for that 
silly blush. I wonder if he noticed it ? 

June 27th.—The picnic at St. Catherine’s came 
off, yesterday. We hada lovely morning for our 
long drive, and I think we all enjoyed it. We 


} visited the chapel, and the well, before luncheon ; 
door, and when she came in, I thought’she was ill. } 


and afterwards, the rest of the ruins, going one 


She had on a blue wrapper; and & soft white }-by one into the haunted chamber, and down into 


shawl was drawn closely around her shoulders ; 
her beautiful hair was all unbound, and her face 
was whiter than I had ever béfore seen it. 

“What is it, Maud?’ I said. ‘Are you ill?” 
“No,” she atiswered; “but I have something I 
‘mustisay to"you”’ She stopped, for a few mo- 
ments;‘and then went on. “I fear I did you a 
great ‘wrorig, once, Katharine.” “When?” I 
asked, =e. as. =_— at her ‘manner, as at 
her Wotds! o" 2" 

“ Perhaps, mal all,’ she said, wearily, “it is 
‘not so bad as’ I feared: Do you remember the 
night, last’ summer, when I told you how Lord 
emt ‘about your reading?” “Yes, 

ve ” Maud answered, 
‘kniowW how T did’such « thing. -I think 
ve been nad. But I thought, before 
re cathe, tHat"Lord“Allwyn loved me—” 

‘Bhé Book off, Here > ‘and begin to cry. Thad 
never before seen Maud shed a tear. Finally; she 
‘sobbed outs “He iiéver said what I told you, 
Kathatiney ‘Tt ‘Was all fiilse. I was jealous. 
‘He said yourtendinig was wonderful—that he 
had Aévér"Helitd anything like it. “I know it 
made a difference—oh, ‘Kate ! forgive me.” 

What could I say to the shivering, sobbing 
“girl?  T begged her not to think of it, ‘any more. 
‘But she would not be ‘satisfied, until I said 
that I forgave her. And I “did forgive ‘her. 
But it was a long time, -before I could fitiish the 
prayer to be forgiven a# I forgave. . It was only 
a little thing,’ but what # difference it made! 
How little cause I had t0'treat Lord Allwyn as 
I did. “Mand ‘does not idvé Captain Danton, I am 

. sure ;’ she’ is martying him out - of spite; but, 
perhaps, she ‘will ‘earn to love him, by-and-by. 
He is very fond 6f ler, and & really’ good man. 

June 22d.—Annie’s birthday. | Such a perfect 

June day. The féte was a great success. Just 


moment. 





the great vault under the chapel. 

Lord Allwyn drove me home. I was surprised, 
when he asked if he might drive me back to Hylton 
House; so surprised, that I did not speak for a 
He smifed a little, as he-said: ‘I hope, 


this time, you are not going to refuse.” 

It was.a long drive, for he went around by the 
Brierley turnpike, to show me the great Brierley 
oak, and—No, I can not write about it, thongh 
every word and every look will live in my memory 


forever. 

Peace and happiness—happiness, such as I 
never dreamed of—have come to me. Gerald, 
Lord Allwyn loves me. He says he loved me, 
the very first time he saw me, and I—I am his 
promised wife. The only reference he mide to 
the ‘past, was to say: “We can forgive ‘your 
cousin Matd, now; can wé not, Kate, dear?” 
By that, I know that Maud said something to 


him, when’ they niet at Florence. That is why 


he came back. - 

When we passed by Allwyai Park, he drew rein 
before the great entrance gates, ‘and bade me look 
dt my faturé home. It was through a mist of 
happy tears, that I saw the grand old pile, with 
its ivy-clad walls, and — Porches, while 
the last rays of the sétting ‘sun lit up ‘the uppe 
‘windows, and shed a softened light on thes 
tower. 

- Then I turned to look al theta beside me— 
the strong, brave than, who‘ loves me—and in 
my heart, I asked the’ ‘question: ‘What am I, 
and what have T'done, that'such happiness should 
be mine?” ° 

Lady Diana is to be one of my bridesmaids. 
The Duchess has written sucha kind letter. “I 


loved your mother, my child,” she says, “but I 


love you even more; ‘and am s0 1° oak peerthed 
be my niece.” 





‘*DOROTHY.’’ 


BY BAN SCOFIELD. 


«“ Oncw for all, I tell you, Dorothy, I will have 
no:more such doings. I have brought up my 
daughters decently, and I expect them to marry 
decently. . Lisha Redding is no husband for any 
modest, girl. . I take shame to myself, that a 
daughter of mine was ever seen in his company.; 
and, I forbade you to, speak to him, you know 
very well, miss; yet here he is, writing letters 
to you, in the yery teeth of my, commands.” 

«Can I help.it, if people write to me, mother? 
*Lisha Redding never had any letters from me.” 

«Well, well! But he never sent this letter, 
without.,some encouragement, I'll be bound— 
smuggling, it into the house, as a thief might, 
too. Your levity,,will ruin you, yet, and break 
my heart, Dorothy Dawn. ; Letters, indeed !’’ 

Of all her seven daughters, Mistress Dawn, in 
spite of these severe words, felt. most pride in 
this, the youngest; and that in spite of Dorothy 
being a wild, fun-loving, gay vixen, who had given 
her mother more trouble than all the others put 
together. Four of them: had wedded well and 
prudently ; andof discreet Miss Annie there was 
no, fear; but, what was: to be hoped for, from 
this unsatisfactory Dorothy? ‘True, she was so 
charming, that she had been the object of admira- 
tionjand detragtion, enough to turn the heads of.a 
dozen girls: but then, also, she was so perverse, 
that she-hadsbeen capable of laughing in the re- 

Spectable face of the great Squire Torrence, when 
he solemnly, proposed to make her his fourth wife; 
and so)reckless sto, have.capped the climax, of 
her follies, by accepting marked attentions from 
’Lisha ; Redding. It, did not mend matters, that 
the. good. mother-had herself thought *Lisha an 
excellent match, six ;months ago,; before all the 


Miscreditable,tales about him, that were electrify 


ding the gossips, had begun to circulate; she was 
none the less indignant with Dorothy now; and 
jall. the more indignant with ’Lisha for his pre- 
sumption, because his bad conduct had deprived 
her ofjan eligible.son-in-law..,. . - 

*t Now, do. you, hear?” said Mistress ‘Dews: 
sternly, when Dorothy remained silent. 

“ Yes, mother,”’ said Dorothy, like a lamb. . 


“I hope you.will heed, then. You had better; 


£0, now, and help your sister ; you, knew -your 
mungle never likes his supper to be behindhand.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Dorothy, and: went 
Memurely away. 


‘sharp little tongue, 





Girls of that day were not so emancipated as 
they are at present, and Dorothy had been 
brought up to be dutiful; so the spark under 
her-downcast lashes was not suffered to blaze out, 
and her lips remained tightly closed over the 
rebellious speeches thrilling on the end of her 
Was it her fault that ’Lisha 
Redding had turned out ill? Her fault, that he 
had chosen to send her a note? And was it con- 
sistent of her. mother, and uncle Harwood, and 


Annie, and the relatives generally, who had been 


disposed to congratulate her.so short a time ago, 
to be solemnly vexed with her now, for what she 
could not.help?. Did they really think Dorothy 
the girl to take up with a man who had forfeited 
her respect? And had anybody more reason to 


hate him than she had, who had to bear—though 


she did it gallantly, with a laugh and a jest—the 
mortifying commiseration of her young compan- 
ions, who had Jately envied her her college-bred 
lover, with his dashing ways and good looks and 
prospects? ‘As for going to meet him, she’d die 
first. ‘With thoughts. like these in her head, and 
incipient rebellion in her heart, Dorothy betook 
herself to her sister, as her mother had ordered. 

Annie was.in the kitchen, industriously super- 
intending the preparations for the supper. 

. “I wish,” said. Annie, “that uncle Harwootl 
had told us more about this young gentleman he’s 
so-taken with, and is going to bring here, to-day : 
‘it’s hard guessing what will suit somebody you 
never saw: folks differ so.” 

“I don’t care whether he’s. ‘suited or not,” 
Dorothy. said, tartly. “T suppose he’s some 
mouldy, spectacled, cross. old brik eel 

“Uncle called him @ young man,’ 

“Yes; he would call anybody, under sixty, 
young. Oh, dear! “I wish they had’ chosen 
some other time to visit us. I don’t feel hospit- 
able at all. But mother has. sent me here, ‘to 
know if I can help you.” 

“T wish, you'd run into, the orchard, then, and 
get me some apples,” said practical, Annie. “You 
can-do that, whether you feel hospitable or not.” 

“T will juat,put on my ‘hat, Annie,” answered 
Derothy, cheerfully ; and, in a moment, she re- 
appeared, looking prettier than ever. 

We- cannot he! describing her, she made such 
® charming picture. She was already dressed 
for their guests, and wore a simple (iat) gown, 
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curls on her shoulders. 


at that time; and beneath it, her great, dark 
eyes looked out, half mirthful, half beseeching. 


Dorothy had scarcely reached the orchard, be-} 


fore she heard a familiar voice. 

“Dorothy,” it said, a little doubtfully. 

Dorothy, with a great start, turned hastily 
around, and confronted ’Lisha Redding. 

“Dorothy, won’t you speak to me?” said he, 
throwing all the appealing eloquence he could 
command, into his yoice and glance. 

Now, if Dorothy’s ears had “not been still 
tingling with the uncalled-for reproaches of Mis- : 
tress Dawn's lecture, ‘shé would undoubtedly ; 
have turned her back’ upon “Lisha, then and ; 
there, and walked _ayay, treating him to the ; 
silent contempt it is’ certain he richly Yeserved ; 
even as it was, she hurried on. 


“T can’t talk to you, Mr. Redding,” she said. 


“Now, Dorothy, is this fair? We were all ; 
but engaged the other day—” | 

« All. but!” said saucy Dorothy, tossing her 
head. 

«You know, fr never cared a kta, he urged, 
following her, “ for anybody but you; yet, you 
would not speak to me, when I met you, last Sun- 


day.. I wrote to you—” 

“Mother tore the letter into a thousand pieces, 
not an hour ago,” interrupted Dorothy. 

«“ And Tye been hanging about ‘here all the 
afternoon, trying to get a glimpse of you. Surely, 
you won't go away, without listening to a — - 

“T hear too many words said about you,’ ’ said 
Dorothy, gravely.“ T can’t listen. Mother 
might turn me out of doors, for it, Good-by, Mr. 
Redding.” 

. “ Not good-by, nor Mr. pital either,” said 
the lover, pleadingly ;, : and he Taid ‘a detaining 
hand upon her arm. “Dear Dorothy," don’t 

., throw me over like this. Tre not deserved it.” 
" «1 needn't repeat what is’ in everybody’s 
mouth, need I?” Dorothy | said, With some of 
Mistress Dawn’s spirit mounting into her dark 
eyes. How dared ’Lisha, after all that had hap- 
pened, speak as if he had a any claim upon her ? § 
It was an insult; she did ‘not ‘hold hersélf 80 
cheaply. "But his “hand ‘was stil on her arm. 

“ Now, do you condemin’ me on the authority of 
a pack of old women’s ‘stories, Dorothy, and not 
even allow me to “derénd’) inynsie” he Said, in- 
sinuatingly. “tf dia not think’ you were such a 
girl as that, “Is it’ fair, T'ask you? Won't you 
even hear What Thave 6 ‘say for myself?” 

_ Mr. Redding had a most plausiblé ‘tongue of 
“his own, aud Was so well aware by experience of 
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with a broad sash, her abundant hair falling in } 
Her hat was one of the { 
broad leghorns, called “ flats,’’ so fashionable ; 


its power, that he made no doubt of Dorothy’s 
relenting towards him, could he only persuade 
her to grant this modest request, and hear what 
he liad‘to say for himself. He did not know how 
$much girlish vanity, and the instincts of the 
coquette, had had to do with her old, apparent 
liking for him; nor how decidedly contempt and 
wounded pride had driven out that liking; nor 
with what dangérous thorns this pretty, wilfil 
rosebud he ‘mistakenly coveted, was set. 

“TJ don’t know of anything good you could say 
for yourself; that would be likely té - true,” 
‘Dorothy retorted. 

“Dorothy, I beg and entreat-you not to be so 
S‘unmerciful. ‘Suppose I amas bad as ‘you think 

I am,” suggested the artful young ‘man, “ what 

: harm Will it do you to listen to me for five minutes? 

; If you must go, now, promise,’ at least; to let me 

:| see you somewhere—or to let me write ‘to you. 

} Dorothy, dear Dorothy, you won’t' be’ unkind 

enough to refuse me this one littl¢'requést? 1’ll do 

; something desperate, if you oLUF swear I will.” 

A wicked thought flashed jnto Dorothy’s head. 

‘ «Well, pérhaps it would’ be unkind,” she said, 

slowly ; and, a8 it seemed, 'relentingly. “But I 

can’t wait to hear any of ‘your ' explanations, 
to-day, "Lisha.” 

«Shall T write?” 

“No, no. “Té would not be ‘of the Slighitest 
‘use. T told’ you what happened to your letter.” 

«4 Will You meet mé here in the drchairdy’then? 
To-mértow—any time, only soon’? = '"""" 

‘What & very siziple fly youttitst! take me 
‘for—you great, stupid spider!” Wild Mise Doro- 
thy’s reflection ; ‘but she said : Ms 

“No! that would be worse’ thar letter-writing, 
‘No, ’ Lisa ; if you really want to see tite, and if you 
‘can say anything that will give me a better opinion 
of’ you—T own 'T'don’t ftke to"think i 6f an old 
friend—I'll ‘tell you What" yow"tiust do. Come, 
tonight, after all thé lights! are out, and knock 
‘on “the ‘patlor winddw, under ‘the lilac bushes. 
But as uncle’ Harwood;'and @ friend ‘of’ Kis ‘from 
- New York, are ‘going to spend the'night with us, 
dén’t come too early—and we'can ‘atte itoagh 
the window!’ I know T’ mt ‘fool, bu 

i You" are an ‘anigel'?”” ctied the senapiaiel 
"Vishal! 30! 

But Dorothy tripped away, on the “instant, 
afid heard no more. She laughed wloud, miore than 
once, as she went ; as amazed'at "Lisha’ #crédulity, 
as Hé was at his unhoped-for success With her. 

t And sb" ‘her airs of scorn wéré All put on. I 
thigh!’ have’ Gessed it; and‘I'll Have'her ‘yet, in 
spite’ of thé’ old “woman,” was “Lishe’s ‘éxultant 
‘goriclasion.° 

It was well that Silla had ‘warned’ him 
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against. keeping his appointmept too early. «‘ What the deuce is that?’’ was the ejacula- 
There was a great deal.of laughter and lively; tion that saluted his astonished ears, in tenes 
chat, under, Mistress Dawn’s homely roof, that ; quite unlike Dorothy's musical. treble; and 
evening, and,it was prolonged to the very verge ’Lisha found. himself grasped by a muscular arm, 
of midnight. Poor ’Lisha, prowling restlessly { evidently with hostile intentions. The state bed 
about,in the, dark, mogonless, summer, night, and { was occupied, as Dorothy had been perfectly 
waiting for the lights, to be, extinguished, could i aware it would be, by the, young lawyer from 
hear the voices. and the laughter,and was none New York, who now started up to defend, as he 
the; merrier for, it. Was,she thinking about him, ’ supposed, the property of his: entertainers from 
he wondered?, And who was.that anonymous} burglarious hands, It, was not) without diffi- 
friend of Judge Harwood’s? Some snuffy old | culty, that ’Lisha .wrenched himself loose from 
lawyen, like himself, probably ; but yet—-but yet} this unexpected assailant, and made good his 
—some uneasy presentiment made ’Lisha longs escape; hearing, as he stumbled, in his. haste, 
for: the peep it. was impossible to obtain, at the } oyer, Mistress Dawn’s roserbushes and sage-beds 
group.,in the sitting-room. . His vigil might, not } —or was it famey ?—the sound of a stifled laugh, 
have, been rendered more agreeable, by a sight somewhere in the upper regions of the house, 
of Dorothy’s blooming face, as she sat with ; floating maliciously after him. , No, it: was not 
downeastieyelashes, intent.on a piece of bright-; fancy; a sudden light flashed upon) the young 
colored patchwork, and innocently oblivious to; man’s mind,. He. stopped, te stamp, on. the 


the, frequent. glances: wandering her way, from } 

the; pair, of, grave, dark eyes opposite—eyes that} 
did not, belong to, a. snuffy old, lawyer, but. to a, 
rather elegant-looking young one. 

_plt-seemed an age, to 'Lisha, before that sitting- { 

. room. grew dark and silent ; before; the scattered ‘ 
household, lights one by one.disappeared.; another } 
age, be‘ore he could venture to steal nearer to the 
designated parlor window, staring, blankly upon 
him, between its setting of lilac boughs, . Some- 
where, inside, the talf clock from over, seas 
sonorously; struck. ‘‘one,””.,as; he approached. ; 
He ;had ,certainly, waited as. long as prudence 
demanded ;, everybody must be asleep by this 
time ;,, besides, the. moon, would. be up soon, and 
Mistress;Dawn’s eyes were of the sharpest,. He 
knocked gently,at-the window. ' 

There was no response. _ Again he knocked: 
louder, and. with .a more ; impatient, hand ;. and 
listened, Its absolutely silent within, except 
for the slow ticking of the clock,, The window, was 
slightly raised already, *Lisha took the liberty of 
pushing, it,wp.as high as it would go, and looked 3 
in, . Through, the ,open.door opposite, he could | 
see, the sittingrroom. There was just light | 
enoygh for eyes, grown aceustomed to the outside 
gloom, to discern the outlines of objects by : ,con- 
spicuous,.near the window, by the gleam, of its 
white, draperies, stood the, great; state bed, 
*Lisha heard a gentle sound of breathing, 

**Confound it! I-suppose the girl grew tired 
of waiting, and has lain down and fallen asleep ; 
couldn’t. she keep awake fiye minutes ?’’, reflected 
Lisha, disgusted... He knew Dorothy, was, not. 
sentimental; but, this want of consideration, was 
alittle too irritating, , Extending his arm through 





ground, in his, rage. 

“Tl, pay you back this little trick, with in- 
terest,,some day, Mistress Dorothy !’’ he cried. 
‘You are not done with,’Lisha Redding yet, I 
promise you,’’ 

What Dorothy could, not hear, did not trouble 
her; but: she,,was a little, startled, upon finding 
that her, joke ;might haye ended seriously. ‘I 
had my pistols with me,’’, Walter, Berry incident- 
ally remarked, when the adventure of the night 
was, being discussed, next day, at the breakfast- 
table. Mistress Dawn considered the presence 
of guests in her house, that night, to have been 
quite a providence ;, being firmly conyineed that, 
had it had no,tenant, her best.bed, with all its 
furnishings, would, have gone out of the: window, 
into darkness, never; to return,, Migs. Annie 
listened, with terror, to, the judge’s ‘stories 
about buglars;; but, was, not of her mother’s, or 
his opinion, for all-that; to her; thinking, there 
was something mysterious, if not supernatural, 
about the affair: she hoped it was,not a ‘* warn- 
ing” of approaching calamity. Which opinion, 
the skeptical old judge. laughed at, as he did at 
most things: , pooh-poohed Walter’, pistols, and 
said.a stout eydgel was mere to the purpose, as a 
weapon of defence; ;‘‘ and @you,must provide 
yourself with one, Molly,,and a, husband to 


{ manage it, for you'll be ,all alone, when. the 


girls leave ,you,’’ the judge said, to his sister, 
pinching Dorothy’s cheek. Dorothy; was, very 
quiet, that morning.. So was Walter Berry, but 
it appeared to be, his natural manner, Certainly, 
as. Mies, Annie, afterward remarked, he, wag. no 
great talker, fora lawyer; and, the evening be- 
fore, she jhad eyen,,thought him a little absent- 


the; window, he seized the edge of the nearest; minded, at times,,as studious people so often 
pillow, and, gave it a sudden shake. 3 are, Perhaps, her uncle slyly hinted, he might 
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have been livelier, if Dorothy had not’ happened 
to be his vis-a-vis. 

That was not the judge’s last opportunity’ to 
tease; nor was it Walter Berry’s' lust visit. He 
came again and: again, upon one ‘pretext’ or 
other; and, at last, unblushingly, without any 
excuse. By that time, 'Lisha Redding, and the 
scandals connected with him, had ceagéd to be} 
spoken about: for he had then been absent some 
months frém the neighborhood, nobody knew 
exactly where. There were rumors of his having 
been seen’ in New York, in wild companys’ of his 
havirig gone to sea; but nothing was positively 
known, and his proud family ‘remained sternly 
silent about him. Perhaps, Dorothy sometimes 
thought of him, with a little ¢urivsity ; perhaps, 
with a little vague remorse ; though she was cer- 
tainly not to blame, as some people’ said,’ for 
’Lisha’s throwing himself away, sixve he had 
been as bad as he could be, before she had everseen 
him ; only, the good neighbors had not then found 
him out: but it was not Dorothy’s way to in- 
dulge much in useless regréts. Besides, it was 
such an interesting amusement to torment Walter 
Berry, that it helped to’ put the former victim 
out of her head. Mistress Dawn grumbled more 
than ever; Annie remonstrated niild@ly with her 
sister, and showed her compassion for the young 
man by preparing miracles of Biscuit an@ sponge- 
cake for his consolation, when his Indy-love was 
more wayward than usual.'' For everybody saw, 
with everybody’s usual clearsightedness, the 
object of Mr.’ Berry’s increasingly frequent 
visits; evetybody, ‘of ¢ourse, ‘except Dorothy, ‘ 
who continued to’ éxpress her wonder that a‘ 
young lawyer cduld’ ‘afford ‘to Sperd so much 
time away from his dffice; and ‘was Annie’s 
sponge-cake, oF her own ctrfant wine, the attrac- 
tion, shé would like to know?'’ And wasn’t he 
awkward, and queer, and silent? And, for her 
part, she cotildn’t’ understand uadl Harwootl’s 
preference for him: ” 

Poor Walter Berry groaned under her tyranny, 
but could ‘hot “emancipate himself, often and 
often as he vowed to do it; and Dorothy con- 
tinued to be charrifig and tantalizing, friendly’ 
and frozen, by turns, and would’ say neither 
“Yes” nor “No,” to the honest young fellow 
who adored her, until—but ‘that is what I am 
about to relate. 

One bright, midwinter afternoon, Mistress 
Dawn and Annie had gore ont to take tea at 
a friendly neighbor's, and Dorothy was alone. 
Suddenly, she heard the sound of horses’ feet 
and sleigh runners crunching the crisp snow 
outside. A loud knock followed; and, instead 
of the peep she was about to risk from the wine! 











dow, she cast a hurried glan¢ée' at ‘her own 
pretty head and shoulders’ in the high mirror. 

“It can’t be Walter—F know it can’t,” said 
Dorothy, contradicting some unspoken assertion, 
and suppreasing a slightflutter; then she de- 
murely opened the door. Opened it, tobe caught 
up instantly in @ pair of strong arms, and lifted 
into the waiting sleigh; and’ before Dorothy had 
recovered her breath, or had time to ask what this 
amazing proceeding might mean, the horses had 
plunged forward, at a word ‘and ‘a blow from their 
driver, and the sleigh was dashing out into the 
highway, and turning southward. 

“Tisha Redding, how dare you?” eried in- 
dignant Dorothy, turning upon’ her captor with 
flashing eyes and fury cheeks. But ’Lisha only 


replied by a loud laugh, and ordered the driver 
Then he threw a heavy cloak around 


to hasten. 
the girl. 

“You'll need it,” he said; eoolly:' “We are 
going to New York, to-night, Dorothy; and it’s 
# long ride in the cold. I have not forgotten you, 
you see.” 

“ Let me out of this sleigh, this minute,” com- 
manded Dorothy, struggling violently, but strug- 
gling in vain: ’Lisha’s grasp on her arm was like 
iron. 

Don’t; you'll only hurt yourself,” he said ; 
and Dorothy, angrier and more frightened every 
minute, was fain to desist. Frightened she was, 
but not yet so frightened as angry; it was in- 
sulting and outrageous to be dragged from her 
home in that sunimary manner, But she could 
not ‘yet’ believe that the adventure was to end 
seriously: it was broad daylight; in her own 
neighborhood; the ‘houses ‘and the’ people for 
miles ‘about were familiar to her. No; it was 
only a bad joke’ of ’Lishi’#—a device to match 
her silly trick upon’ him. So she hiéld her peace, 
and expected deliverance. 

But it soon began'to be séent that Mr. ’Lisha’s 
joke, if joke it'were, was a rather'grim one. As 
they approached the nearest house, Dorothy’ s cap- 
tor suddenly enveloped her facé'in the cape of the 
great cloak, so closely that she could not utters 
sound, and only partially released her again 
when they were so far out of hearing that to 
scream would be useless. In liké manner, house 
after house was passed, a detour being made to 


Pavoid the village. Dorothy’s wrath gradually 


became downright terror; she expostulated, 
threateried, stormed, and, at Jast, cried and 
coaxed; but the only ‘answer was a mocking 
laugh, more insulting and alarming than any 
words would have been. Then she appealed to 
the driver, with no better success; and steadily, 
and at a tremendous rate, they rushed on. 
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«“ What will mother say ?”’ cried poor Dorothy, { along at a slackened pace, in the shadow of a 
at last, sobbing aloud; and then ’Lisha spoke } high, pine-covered bank, from behind this bank, 


out, with a deep enjoyment of his own wicked- 
ness, that was wonderful to see. 

«She will think you have run away with me,” 
he said. ‘‘So will everybody else; so will that 
nice young gentleman from New York. None of 
them will ever know any better, Dorothy, 
because to-morrow we shall be out at sea, in a 
Spanish ship, bound for—no matter where; but 
this is the last of Westchester County.” 

“Miserable wretch !’’ said Dorothy, flaming 
up into wrath and courage once more. 

“Probably. You may call me all the hard 
names you like, my dear. I don’t mind. Aha! 
you fooled me finely once, didn’t you, Dorothy ? 
It’s my turn now.” 

Dorothy made no answer, shed no more tears ; 
she remained quiet, and thought intensely. Was 
there no escape? Alas! none whatever. For the 
night crept ominously down, and her captor’s 
yigilance never slackened. Her heart sank; 
remorseful thoughts of home crowded upon her : 
thoughts, of how she had not been the good, 
steady girl she might have been, like Annie, 
whom certainly nobody had ever dreamed of 
running away with; of how she had teased poor 
Walter—and Dorothy grew desperate. She 
would escape. Surely, Heaven was merciful ; 
and were these the times when a brave-hearted 
girl, with her wits about her, could be carried off 
from her home and friends, against her will, like 
this? ’ Lisha must be mad, as well as reckless. She 
determined to keep quiet, until he should be off his 
guard, and then make a fierce effort for liberty. 
Some inn, some farmhouse, some passing traveler, 
would surely afford her the opportunity. But 
the sleigh dashed on and on; the dusk deepened ; 
night had come; and now all the houses were 
closed ; and the much-trayeled highway stretched 
forward, between walls of deep-drifted snow, 
solitary as a desert, for once. Dorothy watched 
and waited. 

Suddenly, noiselessly, ag the sleigh glided 


§ 
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et a few rods’ distance, a huge, black object shot 
out. Dorothy knew it at once. It was the mail 
coach, bound northward, coming upon them, 
around a sharp turn of the road. With a cry, 
that roused shrill, answering echoes: among the 
black shadows of the pines, she sprang like a 
flash from the sleigh, and fell in the very path 
of the advancing horses. The hot breath of the 
animals touched her, as their’ startled driver 
with difficulty reined them in; and voices from 
half-a-dozen heads, thrust out of the windows, 
called out, to know what was the matter. 

“Drive on, drive on!’’ ’Lisha shouted back, 
furiously endeavoring to stifle the girl’s screams, 
and drag her again into the sleigh, ‘I'll take 
care of her; it’s only a poor, crazy girl.” 

“T°am not! I am not!’ Dorothy cried. 
“Help me, for the love of heaven—” 

Help was there. Two gentlemen had leaped 
from the coach, and while the words of Dorothy’s 
appeal were still on her lips, she found herself 
clasped in her uncle’s arms,'while ’Lisha went 
reeling into the nearest snow-drift, before a blow 
he had been too much excited to parry. For 
among the passengers, on that fortunate coach, 
were Judge Harwood and Walter Berry ; and the 
rescued one was taken home in triumph to her 
mother, and to a famous scolding, because the 
adventure was likely to furnish gossip to the 
whole country-side for a month: which it did, 

The judge was anxious to lodge ’Lisha in the 
county jail; but yielded to Dorothy’s entreaties, 
and left him; and the last glimpse we have of the 
unlucky lover, he is seen struggling out of a snow- 
drift, frantic with black and baffled passions— 
not an object description cares to linger upon. 

As for Dorothy, it is on record, that she was 
known in later years as a discreet and notable 
matron, and that she wrote her name Dorothy 
Berry ; so it is but fair to suppose that she took 
the lesson of that midwinter ride to heart, and 
profited by it. 
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Low burned the fire, the room was dim; 
We heard the warning clock strike ten; 

And by the moonlight growing dim, 
Knew parting-time had come again, 


“T had a dream, last night,” I said. 
“Tl tell it to you, ere I go: 
I thought, my dear, your little head 
Was lying on my shoulder—ao, 
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“Tis time to go,” I said; “and you— 
You kissed me twice upon the cheek. 
Now tell me, love, if dreams come true.” 
Most archly did my darling speak 


“Why, some come true, and some do not. 
Dreams do, like this, I quite believe.” 
And then she kissed me twice, and got 
Her waist entangled in my sleeve. 





HOW THE BOARDE 


RS.«*TOOK US IN.’’: 


BY ‘‘JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFB.’’ 


I nave told you how we took in our summer 
boarders, thinkin’ to make money. I must now 
tell you how they ‘took us in,” 

I s’pose it was my lofty feelin’s that kep’ me 
up. Truly, if it hadn’t been, I don’t know how 


I could have lived, cookin’.as much as I had to, é 


and goin’ through with what I did: historicks, 
and fallin’ fits, and etcetery, etcetery. _ 

And the three smallest children wus ugly. 
There can’t be no other name made that will 
describe their actions and demeeners, only jest 
that word—ugly, 

They made me more work than all my house- 
work put together. A-handlin’ everything, and 
a-breakin’ everything, and ridin’ the turkeys, 
and everything. I s’pose they wus told more’n 


a hundred times. by me and Josiah, to not ride 
that old turkey-gobbler, and I don’t s’pose there 
wus evér any other children on earth but jest 
them three, but what would have been afraid to 
have gone nigh it. 


Why, I have seen moral and 
right-minded children, time and agin, shed tears, 
and weep, if it come towards ‘em. But, good 
lord! first we’d know, we would see one of ’em 
right on its back, a-pretendin’ to ride it. They 
almost killed that tom turkey. 

And then, all of a sudden, we would hear the 
fannin’ mill a-goin’ full blast, and Josiah would 
run to the barn, and they would be a-runnin’ 
dirt through it, and slate-stuns, and things. 

And then I'd hear the wheel a-goin’ upstairs, 
_ a-buzzin’ as if it would break its old band, and 

Id start upstairs on the run, and there they’d 
be a-spinnin’ of my best rolls. And five different 
times I took the youngest one out of the flour 
barrel, where they wus makin’ a ghost of him, to 
appear to the oldest one: they loved to skeer that 
boy into fits, they loved to dearly. 

And then they'd get into the preserve jars, and 
honey boxes, and eat themselves 'si¢k, time ‘and 
agin; and sugar, why, they eat more sugar than 
I used a-cookin’ ; and raisins, why you couldn’t 

hide ’em from ’em, do the best you could, they’d 
watch their chances. And they’d get down 
suller, where I. kep’ my best cake, and cookies, 
and tarts. No matter how much T had baked up 
ahead, I never knew, when I went to set the 
table, whether I would find anything to put onto 
it. It seemed as if they would go through a hole 
@ mouse couldn’t, they ‘wus that sly.  * 
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If I had scrimped ’em to the table, or between 
meals, I could have stood it better; but, when 
I wus so lavish and profuse with ’em, at meal 
times, and always a-handin’ ’em out cakes and 
} turnovers, when I wus a-bakin’, (knowin’ well 
what children’s stomachs wus,) it wus gallin’ to 
me. They wasted three times over what their 
board come to every week. 

But I kep’ ‘still, and didn’t say nothin’. [ 
held firm. Thinks I: “The medicine is bitter 
to the taste, but it is goin’ to do good. The 
patient is feelin’ the effects of it.”’ For Josiah 
looked awful. As the days went by, he saw he 
had made a terrible mistake. He saw that he 
would have done better to have listened to his 
faithful pardner. He saw where he’d missed it. 
But pride kep’ him silent. Only, in the little, on- 
garded speeches that he would make, in sudden 
moments of pain and agony, entirely unbeknown 
to him; such as sayin’, in loud, quick axents: 

' “Dang it, I can’t stand it so, much longer !” 

Or, in low, plaintive tones: “Did heaven 
ever witness such tribulations ?”” 

I hear him a-sayin’ that, as he would be a- 
bringin’ Bill in, for Josiah would have to lift him, 
and lug him in, when he would fall outdoors, 
That, in itself, I could see, wus a-underminin’ 
my pardner’s strength, and almost a-breakin’ 
down his back. 

And that, I shall always think, wus one great 
reason why Danks himself, Mrs. Danks’ pardner, 
stood out of the way. It wus underhanded in him. 
He knew Bill would fall, when he had ’em, and 
would have to be fetched in, and so he jest stayed 
away, and let Josiah do all the luggin’ and liftin’. 
It wus three weeks before that. man came, and 
Josiah didn’t look like the same man ; ‘what with 
chasin’ around after them three littlest boys, and 
carryin’ around the big one in his fallin’ fits, and 
havin’ the caré of providin’ more provisions than 
wus ever deyoured before on earth by the same 
number of people, and bein’ kep’ awake night 
after night by Mrs. Danks’ historicks, and Bill’s 
walkin’ in his sleep, (I,don’t know as I have 
mentioned that, but Bill wus liable to appear to 
us, at any time of night, and have to be headed 
upstairs again); take it all together, Josiah 
looked like a shadder, And thinks I to myself: 

“‘ My pringiples wus hefty, and they are hefty 
—I said I would stand firm, and I lave stood 
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firm—but, oh! must I, must I see my pardner 
die off before niy face and eyes ?’” ‘ And his pride 
stood in the way of his startin’ of ’em off. 

It was on a Friday mornin’ I said this, as I see 
my Josiah come a-luggin’ Bill in. He had had a 
fit, and fell acrost the grindstun, when Josiah 
wus a-grindin’, and Josiah had to ‘drop-every- 
thing, and come a-luggin’ of him in. 

He broke some’ of ‘the runnin” gear of the } 
grindstun, that time; Josiah lad ‘it ‘fixed so he 
could put a pail’of water on top of ’it, and’ it 
would water itself, when he wus a-grindin’ ; but 
Bill fell right acrost it, and flatted it all down; 
it cost Josiah upwards of seven Leora s to make 
it good. 

Wal, that night, old Danks come. He didn’t 
come till most bedtime, and I didn’t see him 
much that night. 

Mrs. Danks had the historicks the first part of { 
the night; but Josiah and I knew that he wus 
with her, so we give up 'the dare of her'to him, 
though we heard ‘it a-goin’ on: ‘heard the’ his- 
toricks jest as plain as day. 

‘And Bill got up in his sleep as usual, along the 
latter’ part’ of the night, and went to prowlin’ 
round in the kitchén'; but Josiah headed’ him 


ar 


offupstairs, and locked the chamber door onto him, 


and let his father tussle with him. And then 
Bill had-a fallin’ fit} we both think, Josiah and 
me do, that he had one, and fell onto his father, 
and ‘knocked him ‘down. We don't know it for 
certain, ‘but we think’ so, for we ‘heard the 
awfulest Katouse you éver did hear; it seemed as 
if the house ‘was ‘a fallin’ ; ‘and then we heard 
groanin’, and'sighin’} and low, very low, swearin”: 

Of ‘course, ‘we couldn't’ sleep, ‘while such a 
racket was a-goin’ on, and the’ historicks, 
and everything, and ‘he a-tryin’.\to quell’ ’em 
down. But we lay and rested, 'which'wus good 
deal for us, ‘as beat out as we wus, with such 
nights as we had béen a-havin’. 

Wal, in the mornin’, if you'll believe it, Danks 
up and told me ‘and Josiah, that he wus 4-goin’ 
off agin on the afternoon train. His wife and 
children had gone out into the 6tchard, to pick 
some’ strawberries, and he up and told ‘us: ‘He 
said, “it wis'a case ‘of life and’ death, and he 
must go, he couldh’t be kep’ back a “Minute.” 
He did look ‘bad, I'll “say that’ for him; ‘his 
sufferin’s wus great’; but then he oughtn’t to ‘ivied 
to shirk ’em off onto strangers. ‘But I held fitm’; 
I knew a crysis wus apptoachtn’ ‘dnd drawin’ 
nigh ; but I held firm. “And alf ofa sudden, 
Josiah Alten bust ‘out, and, oli {' what'd scene of 
excitement rained down for the hhext several 
moments. 





As Danks ‘said agin, that he wus-a-goin’ off on 
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the ‘afternoon train, Josiah riz'right up, and 
hollered’ out to ‘Danks, louder than I most ever 
heard him hollér; loud enough to be heard front 
one-half to three-quarters of a ‘mile, though 
Danks wus within foot of him; says he, in that 
loud, skareful, wild tone’: 

“Tf you leave this house, for half-a-minute, 
without taking the hull of your family with you, 
Pll prosicute you; and throw’ you into jail; and 
take the law to you; and ‘imprison ‘you !”’ 

It skairt Danks dretfully, it came so entirely 
onexpected ‘onto him.’ He fairly jumped. And 
it started me for a minute, though my principles 
are so hefty and solid, that'they’ hold down my 
feelin’s, and’ keep ‘it steddy, better than a iron 
wedge, makin” my preésétice of mind, as a general 
thing, like a’ ox’s for strength: Says Josiah, in 
that awful loud, almost deaféhin’ 'torié of his’n— 
and with a méan wild'’ard ‘delerious ‘lookin’, as 
if he knew not what he' Was a-sayin’” : 

‘*T ain’t a wet nurse; and I'll let ‘you know I 
ain’t; nor Santantha ain’t's horsepittle.’ Here I 
have,” says he, in a still mére agonizing tone, 
«here I have, for week after week, 'kep’ steddy 
company ‘with fallin’ fits atid historicks. I have 
broke my back to pieces, a-luggin” in boys. ‘I 
have been rode to death by children; and eat out 
o’ house and home. And there has got to be a 
stop put to it, or somebody is goin’ to get hurt.’’ 

He wus’ perfectly delerious. And I ‘says’ to 
him, soothin’ly: 

«Be éalmn, Josiah.” 

“T' won't be’ ‘calm, Samantha,” he hoHlers 
back. 

But Danks wus a-gettin’ over being skairt, and 
begun to look surly and cross, crosser’n ‘a bear. 
And he spoke out; in ‘a pert, hateful tone, se 
Danks did, and says he: 

“Tain’t nothing ‘'to' me. TI didn’t have the 
fallin” fits, nor the: historicks.” ‘He looked 
drétful mad, and spoke up as peft and impudent 
to my pardner, as if it wus Josiah’s business to 
tussle with them’ fits and things, instead ‘of 
his’n. 

Thad’ thought that T'wouldn’t put in my note 
at all’; but I ain’t one’ td stand’ by ahd see thy 
pardner imposed upon ;’ ‘and then, too, I felt that, 
in the ‘name Of ‘principle, I‘ouwght to'speak. I 
felt, a feelin’ that mebby here wus a chance for 
mé to dd good.’ And when’ he spoke out agin, 
real impudgat and ’ hateful, “that it wasn’t 
nothin’ to him,” I spoke out, | and says I, ina - 
tone that was enough to skate anybody most to 
death, if they wuzn’t used to deep principle tones, 

says I; : 5 

“Tt is sumthin’ to you” 
And then I went on, powerful and eloquent, I 
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can tell you. .I.talked deep and solemn to that 
man, about what he took onto himself, when he 
sot. out in matrimony, sot out as.a matrimourner 


about the awful responsibility of marriage, and * then again, it mayn’t, 


lead you into a happiness, pure and lofty as a 
certain couple I eould mention have enjoyed for 
the neighborhood of twenty years; it may; and 
But there is one great 


bringing children into the world.. The terrible ; comfort in this, that there ain’t in some other 
responsibility of usherin’ eternal souls into the ; things, such as rain and thunderstorms, and 


world, for everlastin’ joy,or misery ; the terrible 
responsibility to these souls, and to God, the 
righteous judge; and the awful responsibility to 
the world, of lettin’ loose on it such mighty 
powers for good or evil, a set of likely creeters, 


etcetery. You needn’t enlist in this warfare, 
if you hain’t a mind to. You ain’t obleeged to 
set out as a matrimourner; that is a sweet and 
consolin’ thought, if you feel scareful over it ; but 
if you do-enlist, you must take the risks. And 


blessin’s and benefactors forever, or, shacks, and ; if it wuzn’t a risky piece of business, why did 
sources of uncounted misery, made,so greatly by, } them old fathers put these words in the marriage 


early care and culture. Influences that will go 
on.and on, for all time, growin’ and widenin’ 
out, all the time, till no, mind, but the Eternal 
one, can reckon up, or even imagine, the awful 
consequences, for good or evil, of one, human 
soul. ‘How dare any, one,’’ says I, “lightly 


and irreverently even think on the subject, much 
less tackle it.’’ 

I talked beautiful o on the subject, and deep— 
I felt fearfully 


deeper than I had for some time. 
eloquent, and acted so. 

But Danks looked mad-—mad as a hen, and he 
snapped out agin: 

‘Who made any calculations on fallin’ fits? 
I didn’t.” 

Why, that man most took my head off, he 
snapped me up so, But I didn’t care, I knew 
I wus a talkin’ on principle, and that reflection 
is a high rock to lean and rest the moral back 
aginst, .That thought is a thick umberell, to 
keep off the little hailstuns of impertenance and 
impudence, that might otherwise hurt one’s self- 
respect, and mortify it, I felt well and noble in 
my mind, and acted well, very. I kep’ right on, 
cool and collected together, and says I: 

‘That is one great reason why anyone ought 
to, consider well on’t, They onght to know that 
this is one of the jobs that you can’t calculate on, 
exactly how it,is a-comin’ out; you must take the 
chances. _ There. is lots of undertakin’s jest so, 
jest as hard to tell how it is a-comin’ out. 
the greatest of minds can’t figure out exactly to 
a minute what time the butter will eome, or how 
a marriage is goin’ to turn out, or jest when it 
will stop rainin’, or begin, or when the old, hen 
will lay. The world is a curious place, and in 
lots of undertakin’s, you have to step off blind- 
fold, and ketch holt, of the consequences, good or 
bad. The blinders will be took offen our eyes 
sometime, probable, but the time i is not yet.” 

I warmed up, more and more eloquent; and 
says I: 

‘** And marriage, I take it, ig one of the very 
riskiest undertakin’s you can undertake, It may 
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service; ‘for better, for worse, for richer, or for 
poorer?’ They knew what they wus about, them 
old fathers did, They knew they couldn’t tell 
whether it would turn out rich as rich could be, 
with blessin’s and bliss, or poor as poverty. 
Them old fathers knew that, and bein’ likely 
men, and sound moraled, they fixed that halter 
so that folks couldn’t squirm their necks out of 
it, every time they got oneasy, and worrysome. 
Historical fits, and etcetery,’’ says I, in reason- 
able tones, ‘‘ might come under the head of ‘the 
worse.’ But you can’t slip your head out; that 
vow holds you, for better or worse. You no need 
to haye tackled that vow; but you did. And 
now you ought to stand up under it; that is law, 
and that is gospel too, which don’t always go to- 
gether,” 

“Wal, what of it?’ says Danks, ‘‘ What if 
it does—what are you goin’ to do about, it ?” 

Qh, how surly and mad that man did look; 
his mean would have been likely to skairt some 
wimmen, but it didn’t me: mebby it would if I 
hadn’t been talkin’ on high principles; but that 
boyed me up, 

‘‘Why,” says I, as I have said more’n forty 
times, ‘‘ folks ought to get it into their head that 
it is a great and serious subject, thai ought to be 
considered, and prayed ever, and meditated upon. 
They ought, to realize that gettin’ married is a 
solemn thing; solemner, if anything, than it is 


Now, ; not to, And that has always been considered a 


very solemn thing, very. But, instead of lookin’ 
on it in this serious and, becomin’ way, folks. will 
caper, and prance off into matrimony, in jest as 
light, and highlarious, and triflin’ a way, as if 
they wus headin’ a row of fantasticks on the 
Fourth, _ They don’t, consider and filosifize on 
it that the fantasticks can take off their uniforms 
at night, and -be themselves agin; but the mat- 
rimourners can’t—they can’t do it, nohow ; there 
they be, matrimourners, No matter how bad they 
feel, and how disappointed they be, in the looks 
of the state they have got into, they can’t get 
out of it; they are matrimourners, and can’t help 
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themselves. The state of wedlock has got a high, { got a straight answer to it, before you drove your- 


slippery wall around it, as high up as eternity, 
and as low down as the same. It is a wall that 
can’t be stepped acrost, or climbed over. _ It is:a 
wall that a man or a woman can’t sneak out, and 
creep up on, without fallin’ back. It is too slip- 
pery. It is a wall that can’t be broke down, and 
jumped over, only on Bible grounds.. And when’ 
you do take that jump, on Bible grounds, oh! 
how fatiguin’ that leap is; how much happiness 
and’ ease of mind the matriméurner has to drop, 
on the jump: drop’ forever. «And how much 
trouble he has to carry with him, and disquietade 
of mind, and condemnation, and gossip, and evil 
speakin’, and hateful memories, and hauntin’ 
ones, and remorse, and upbraidin’s, and travel 
of soul and body. Oh, what a time that matri- 
mourner does have,’’ says I. , 

““T thought,” says he, with that surly, morbid 
look of his’n, and mad, ‘‘I thought you wus one 
that preached up liberty, fr , and etcetery. 

“So I be,” says I. ‘Hain’t I jest been a- 
doin’ of it? Hain’t I said that no mari or woman 





ought to be drove into the state of matrimony by 
anybody, only jest their ownselves? But, after 
they lay holt, and drive themselves in, they 
ougkin’t to complain. But they’ll find, after they 
have drove themselves in, that it is the curiousest 


state that ever ' wus made. None‘of our states of 
America will com with it for citiosity, and 
some of our’n i daneedingly curious, take ’em 
laws andall. ... i 
“ But this state of matrimony, as I said, is far 
euriouser. It is curiouser‘in the beginnin’, some 
like a conundrum. Qur states have to be ad- 
mitted into the Union: a union admits you into 
that state. And then it is bounded on every 
side by divinest possibilities of happiness, or the 
most despairin’ ones, and no knowin’ which 
will break over the, frontiers and capture you. 
Sweetest and’ most rapturous joys may cover its 
soil, as thick as blossoms on a summer prairie; 
or angry passions, and disappointments, and 
cares, may crunch ’em down under foot, and 
set fire to ’em. Peace, and truest freedom, and 
mutual love, aid tenderness, may rain over that 
state, or anarky, and sizm.”’ 
“Yes, and fallin’ fits,” says Danks, with a 
bitter tone, ‘‘ and historieks.”’ 
“Yes,” says’ I, calmly. © “ Matriniourners 
‘ Ought to take all the blessin’s, and enjoyments, 
and comforts of that state, with a thankful heart, 
and they ought’'to-have the eourage, and the 
nobility, and the common sense, to take all the 
evils: fallin’ fits, historicks, and etcetery, with 
& willin’ mind. You ought,’ says I, firmly, ‘‘ you 
Ought to have figured it all out in your head, and 











self into that state, whether you wus strong enough 
to stand the climate, with its torrid weather, and 
its frigid zones, its: sweet summery winds, and its 
blasts, its squalls, and its hurrycains. 

«But, as I have said forty times, if I have 
once, after you have drove yourself into’ that 
state, you ought to histe your moral umberell, and 
make the best of it.’’ 

Danks didn’t look convineed a mite; he mut- 
tered agin sumthin’ about fits and things, and 
how “*he hadn’t made: no calculations on ’em,”’ 
and I felt fairly out of patience, and went .to 
allegorin’, as I might have known I should, 
before I got through, {it is next to impossible for 
me to be so eloquent, as I wus then, without 
allegorin’ some, entirely unbeknown to me). 

“Why,” says I, ‘“‘when a man buys a farm, 
he must be a nateral fool, or else a luny, if he 
expects the sun to shine on it every day, all the 
yearround. He mustmake calculations for rain; 
and snow, sunshine, andthunder; he can’t expect 
it to be-all ripe wheat, and apple sass. He buys 
it with his eyes open, buys it with all its possi- 
bilities of good or evil, and, don’t expect, if he 


-ain’t a fool, to shirk out of catryin’ of ’em.”’ 


“Who has shirked’ Out ef carryin’ on ’em ?” 
says Danks, ‘I hain’t.” 

‘You have,’ says Josiah; a-jumpin’ up unex- 
pected, and hollerin’ at'him agin. And his face 
was red as a firebrand. ‘‘ You have.” 

“T hain’t,”’ says Danks. 

‘You have,’”’ says Josiah. “+ And don’t you 
dispute me agin; if you know what is good for 
yourself. You have shirked out of carryin’” that 
dumb. boy of your’n in his;dumb fits, And I let 
you know that I have broke my back, for the 
last time, stn a him round’;’ or somebody, or 
sumthin is a-goin’ to get hurt, and I can tell you 
so, dang it,” 

I felt as if I should sink. My Josiah: was 
almost doin’ what Mrs. Job advised Mr. Job to 
do, when he was smote with agony and biles, 
He was almost a-swearin’. But here is where I 
and the late Mrs. Job differ. E’knew my pard- 
ner’s sufferin’s wus intense, and his sufferin’s 
wus terrible to me, . But still I says to him, in a 
reprovin’, but tender and pitying tone; for I 
love that man so well, that even his wrong doin’ 
cart make my affection for him tottle; but still, 
I can’t see him rush into profanity and wicked- 
ness, without warnin’ of him. Says I: 

“ Be cali, Josiah.’ 

Says he, ‘I won’t be calm.” 

Says I, ‘Josiah, you must. You are almost 
delerious:'' You are -aswearin’, Josiah. Be 
calm.” - , 
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“Wal, L tell you agin, that I won't be ealuri 
And I:tell you again, dang it... There, dang it!’’ 

Oh; how my pardnen did lock in his mean. 
But Ifelt that I could overlook it on him; for he 
knew not what he wus a-sayin’. 

Before I could put a soothin’ word in, Danks 
spoke right out, and ‘says'he: 

** You promised to take ’em for all summer, 
and if you don’t, I won’t pay you a cent for their 
hoard, dnd you can’t make me.’’ i) eset 

Here, Josiah’s mean turned pale-as @ white 

milk-pail. - But in spite of: that hei made ’em all 
go, that very day. 





Hei hired a lawyer: to prosicute Danks; but 
Darks, bein’ shatpwitted arid ugly, (and some- 
times'L think such trials as ‘Danks underwent, if 
anyboily don’t: take ‘em as a mieans of grace, 
inakes anybody ugly: I can’t help feelin’ sorry 
for Danks; after all). | But as. I wus: a-sayin’, 
Danks worked it in such a way, that Josiah lost 
the case, and had to:pay the costs on both sides, 
He groans every time he thinks of it. 

-- Arid. I don’t: think,-and; he don’t. think, that 
his, back will ever be ‘sound egin., He strained 
it beyond its, strength, with) them Summzr 
BoaRDERS, ‘ oT | ; 
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Pse bin mighty por'ly, gent’men; now from gwine on a week } 
So mizzable conflicted ‘dat I dowldn't hardly speak.. i 

De rheumatiz bin pesterin’; widout no zaggeration, 

Ebery single j‘int.an’ bone i in all my structeration.. 

A man can’t t'ink Bout polities, for praisin’ or for blame, 
Wid mizery a-ragin' an’ altarin’!fivo his frame, |’ 

Religion don’t console him ‘none; not *péessum jle assuage, |. 
An’ every little triflin’ ting. gwine put him in a,rage. 


You kin ’magine, den, my felt’ é, settin’ by de chimbly jam, 

A-rubbin’ of my wussest leg, and wishin’ fur'a dam, 

When my darter, wid.a fine new hat, an’ fey’ tein 
grin, 

(Dat was seme ‘siderin’ de pain dat I was in), 

Come a-struttin’ in de cabin; ‘an’ a-fliigin’ wide de'do’,' ” 

Aldo’ de win’ was cuttin’ jus’ as hard as it could blow. 

She’s jus’ like udder ’ooman, folks, in dis yere “lightened. 
lan’, . 

Wid too much eddicatiyon for to comfort up a man. 

Dey got udder t’ings to tink of, Wid'dar sciences an’ art, 

Dan nussiy’ deddy’s rheumatiz, an’ watmin’ up his heart. 

What wid lawyerin’ an! doctorin’ an’ in} 

(An! neglectin’ every blessed thing you want ’em for to do), 


Deys too consarned wid ‘yuptin? what aby*d bettet fer’ alone, 


An’ half doin’ menfolks’ business, for to t’ink about der 
| Own, Au Hite bl i t | 

‘much as axin’, 
‘stood dar grinnls in & mighty 


Ht 
oy aa 


7 How Pos oe 7° fies r. 


t Way 


ree I wouldn't take no notice, nor ax tiaty!question ital || }.do 


(Women, hate dat wus’ dan pizen; kase it;make PAtom 


). 
T wa'nt afeerd 0’ losin’ if, bekase I know'd right well, 
Dat news was pain to Sart aoe 
fare tobaat ti f 
“ Fader, dear, jes’ listen,” she begun, wid flatterin' art, . 
“I want to talk “long wid you, kase I knows you’se mighty 


An’ all de neighbors talks about yout'clebberhess an” sense; 
An’ say you'dipreach a sarmdrij jus’ de same as buil’a fence’ 
Dar ain’t no man kin tech you fora NTS. days, 
Nor for ketchin’ coons,and possums, nor f of argufyin’ ways. 
For de makin’ of my fortune, Tse bin ‘yolvin’ of a pian, 

An’ I'wants You furr to sioties, an’ fo tty to tndérstan’, 

Nor to let ole-fashionied. notions bea standin’ in-myi ways, 
Kase de very whitest ladies makes der fortunes so ‘dese days. 








It is *bout dese walkin’ matches, dat ‘has bin so much de 
Dat de papers call ‘ advancin’ wid de sperit of de age.’ 
I bjn tinkin’ heap here lately ‘bout a-startin’ out myse’f, 
An? L read! Hout fem ar tatctibs fn’ de ‘papers *pon de she'f. 
Desé walkin’ matches, now, would be @ nobbelty down here, 
2 An’, would ‘tract de public *tention|froo de country far an’ 
near, oe ee ee 
"Tis easy, too, as eatin’. You jus’ git your name took down, 
An’ puts Y6'bef in trainin’ while déy measures off Ue groun’, 
You does yo’ stréteh 0’ walkin' by de hour orde day, 
An’ de.ope dat walks de fastest, why, she gits de biggest pay. 
By hund’eds come de menfolks, for 1B bok Jook « on at de race, 
An’ dey bets upon yo’ ‘dufance, an” ey bets upon yo’ pace, 


} So, ef you's steady-winded an’ kin step out purty spry, 


An’ is got somebody, watchin’ till, de bettin’ runs up high, 
You kin put de pus’ upon ;yo'sef, an’ ef you come out clear, 
You wil] make mo’ money walkin’ dan by workin’ for a year. 
Or €f yo? Wind aint éxtry, ‘an* You t'mk you'sé apt to lose, 
You bet ayin yo'sef, you Ktiow, as hebby as you choose. 
_ = Sabi Ise aeady-vintehine’ can step.out mighty 


6 T Yought ef you was 2 willi’, oF, ra ‘tke to haba try.” 


F fistened ‘mighty Keerfal, dn’ T bottled up'my rage, 
An’ angwered rale perlitely, “ Dat a ’ooman in dis age 
Should.tejk. a heap o’ foolishness,.ain’t subject for surprise; 
tare mos’ de sex is shallow-iike—dat nobody denies. 

pein’ arter inenfolks ‘stroyed whiat 's sense they had'at fus’, 
dat apein’ dtter' horsel t# but gwirle from bad to wus’. 
Wo: oqoman ob no decency should watt to bea horse, 
A;trottin’ rpun’ permiscus-like upon de racin’ course, 
Wid a heap o’ low-bred Sips a-bettin’ pon de race, 


, Discoursin’ "bout her ‘ action,” an’ ‘a-chattin’ bout her ‘ pace? 


A él’ nits’ be distradtéd, for’ to Pinko" hich a’ €fng, 


{} As a-settin’ out in public, to be bet om inde ring. 


You jus} ag well qnit. blubberin’, ap’ bjowjn’ of yo’ nose, 
You kin hab yo’ way “dont makin’ all dat Facket, I suppose. 
An’ T ain't hod to cross you Whar I know yo" "fections om 
De'ontiest Ping I stipperlate ix,'ddt de "backer-Tot 
Shell be yo’ scene ob ection, when |you turn into hae 
An’ upran’ down de furrow rows, kin. be, yo" racin’ course, ; 
S done listen mighty keerf ry. to si you had to may. 

gWine tet ho chile mind disprace ne dat a-way. 
paws everybody! knows me for a mano’! pride wn’ sense. 
Tnebber, did raise,‘ trotters,” an’ I ain’t gwine to. commence.” 
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MEANTIME, Miss Judith’s humble conveyance, 
was bearing heri.on towards her destination, 
but too leisurely for her impatient spirit. ||So 
she called, sharply, to the driver.: 

“ Young man, do you mean seperate, going 
a couple of miles?” 

«T) guess not, quite, ma’ am,”’ returned her 
Jéhu, perfectly unmoved. 

«T never saw stich am old \'scareerow as _ 
horse is,’ said Miss Judith. «*A rent 
one would get on faster.” 

««We'keep him a purpose for folks that conte 
dollar rides, ma’am,!'’\ repliéd Jeliu,’ coolly: 
“You see, we havé’em of:all sorts, except. the 
wooden-legged critters you seem to prefer, and if 
people want’ to’ kirlykew over the road, and kick 
up a dust, they must»pay;accordin’.”’ 

"Miss Judith had haggled with the livery stable 
keeper, as to the price: he demanded, and: Jehu 
had heard her, as she knew; so she wisely 
decided to make no reply to his impertinence. 

Presently, the carriage came toa stop. 

*¢ Now what’s the matter ?’’: dalled' Miss Judith. 
“ How long do you’mean to stay-here?’’», ; 

‘Till that drove o’ ‘cattle gits ane hoss is 
‘afeerd on ’emy ‘you see. ising | 

Miss Judith had again thryst:hér head, nt, of 
the’ window, ‘and! did,.see ‘that;,the;, beast) -was 
shying and backing’ in an ialarming,;maaner, at 
the approach of a number ofistout bulloeks, with 
longer horns than she found agreeable.).;;, , 

«Bake care, he'll -have ‘mein the river;’’ she 
criedy, -“‘ Mr. Pilsbury ought to be prosecuted 

‘for sendinganybody out, with CERNE: and 
you may tellyhim)T/said: so.’ ; i 

«Frwill, ma’am,’’ replied Jebu, mith impar 
.turbable good humor.) ‘I'll be sure to doit, ;,,I 
guess, though, the old hoss don't; mean \to,.do 
no mischief:::( He! hain’t run. away, since | last 
year; ‘when he smashed up a lady,and two,small 

- children. Whoa, Gineral’ Washington !’’ | ' 
Miss. Judith relapsedinto silence.. She was 
somewhat :frightened, and that; rendered . her 
~more angry; but- further alter¢ation with Jehu 
» would, she 'percei ved; be worse;tham;useless.,;, At 
last, the bullocks got by, and Miss Judith was 
driven.on agdin: |: 
The carriage) at pri stopped ating the, im- 
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posing Gresham partico, Miss J udith descended, 
mounted the,steps, with the air of a Queen 
Elizabeth, and gave three resounding raps with 
the bronze knocker, which echoed like thunder 
3 through the great, entrance-hall, Then, espying 
a door-bell, she pulled that. 

A. yery,,stylish young footman, who, had, been 
reposing on one of the sofas in the corridor, 
arose,,,and .hurried, down, the hall,.. wondering 
what foreign potentate,had arrived. 

He flung open, one;,of.,4he; great doors, and 
seeing only a; shabbily-dressed, elderly female, 
and a common hired hack, put on his most, inso- 
lent expression, of-countenance, and was about to 
speak, when she cried: 

‘“‘ How dare you. keep:a lady waiting | 
to, see. Mr; Gresham—-go,and tell him.so,”. . 

The, footman,,.who .was an English one, had 
no idea who the imperious intruder might be; 
and his impertinence was quelled at, once. If she 
proved ' to, be.some,, grandee,,,disguised in old 
clothes, any lack of courtesy on his part would 
cause his dismissal, as he well knew, 

** Mrs, Gresham, ig not at ome, ma’am,”’ he 
answered, with great humility, thinking that she 
must. have meant ‘to ask for, his mistress. 

«Are you deaf?” demanded Miss Jndith, with 
@ fierceness which made him jump,.and for. the 
‘instant think,,she; was really,an escaped jynatic. 
“<PetemGresham, must be addle-pated, to, have 
such an idiot about. Do.you_ hear? .Go, this 
(instant, and ‘tell ; pour dalieilil want, to see him, 
and Lm! if i yee qos 
i. Master,’ }, bowing to. the reel as, he,spoke, 


I want 


.«} ‘is hindisposed, somewhat, with the gout—’ 


Ji What's that, te,me ?’’; broke in Miss Judith. 
“‘T told you I wished to,see him!,,Do you mean 
ita. keep mehere all-day?’ 
“Tl, beg your parding,’”’ faltered the, footman. 
1 Certingly, at .once—what name shall, I say, if 
your highness—if you please?” . ’ 
> Miss. a pointed her finger at him,,, He 
retreated. ‘MT 
“<Whene.is your master ?”” she asked, x6 
SSE’ s hin, qhe Jibrprys'’. BAS gasped. the footman. 
‘*Hi. shall;,hinform ’im, hif aap 
perenne hit vomit, sai she heseeption-rqom 
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«Stand out of the way !’’ ordered Miss Judith. 

He sprang aside, as if she had stuck a pin into 
the fleshiest and tenderest portion of his person ; 
and Miss Judith stalked om towards the library, 

But, before she reached the library-door, the 
footman recovered himself sufficiently to remember 
that, if she were the Empress of all the Russias, 
his master would not forgive him, if he allowed 
her to enter without having received permission. 
He hurried after her, gasping 

“Hexcuse me—parding—what ‘name did you 
please to say?” 

They reached the door together; he opened it ; 
and, in a tone which he hoped would reach his 
master’s ear, said, again’: 

‘‘Hexcuse me—just one moment, madame— 
what name?” 

Miss Judith put out her right hand,’ na sent 
him spinning around ‘like a'teetotum: At the 
same instant, old Peter ‘called out : é 

‘“Who's there, Thomas? I will see nobody— 
nobody.” 

Yes, sir—I said so—if you please, sir'!’’ 
moaned the flunky. 

Miss Judith banged the door in his face.. He 
fied; nor did he stop, until he reached the portico, 
where he was met ‘by Jehu; who had descended 
from his perch, and, with a eritical eye, was ex- 
amining the mansion. 

**Oo, hin the name of may is she?’ gasped 
the footman. 

“Old Miss Judith Gresham—Peter’s cousin,” 
replied Jehu.  “ What on arth! has brought her, 
beats me hollow.” . 

“Hi ‘ave ’eard ’owlings and ’ootings ‘hon the 
Hinglish ‘ustings which was ’orrible, bat I’never 
eard ’owlings like ’ern, nor heneountered him- 
perance so haudacious!’’ cried’ the flunkyy quite 
‘beside ‘himself tow,’ between ‘anger at oe 
‘and terror of his‘inaster. - i 

The violence’ with! which ‘Miss Fudith: shai 
the door, made old Peter start. in his chair)send- 
‘ing « twinge through his gonty foot. “He Yooked 
in dismay at his visitor.” ' 

“Who are’ you ?”” he apse , 
deuce—not Miss Judith— be dey 

“Yes, Peter Greshant, Miss Judith ;!and I 
“have come to see you; and I mean té 4@ it.” 

She stood before him, was her fierde'eyes fixed 
on his, as she spoke. L sw0y 

His first impulse was to Atti cushiori at her. 
His second was to seize the hand-bell, ‘which 
stood on a table by his ‘sie, and ordét the ‘ser- 
vants to turn out the intruder. ‘But ‘he checked 
both desires, for he saw a grim ‘smile cross Miss 
Judith’s thin lips, which ‘warned ‘him that’ she 
was enjoying his impotent wrath. 
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He leaned back in his chair; bestowed one of 
his bitterest smiles upon her; and said, with a 
politeness as elaborate as it was ironical : 

‘I am charmed to see you, cousin Judith! So, 
you have, at last, been ‘able to regard your con- 


duct in its proper light. You have come to beg 
my pardon for all the atrocious things you have 
done. Well, well, Iam not a vindictive man— 
* never was. Ill forgive you. Still, my dear 
Judith—excuse me—you needn't have shut the 
door'so hard—but, you were agitated I suppose— 
well, well!” 

Miss Judith tarned an ashen gray. Her hands 
élenched themselves at her sides, while her 
breath came quick and heavy. 

 Sit'down, sit down, cousin Judith !’’ he con- 
tinued, eager to follow up hisadvantage. “Take 
timé, take time; ‘The worst is: over; now that I 
have said I am ready to forgive!you. Old maids 
will get crochets into their heads. But it is 
never too late to repent. I’m glad your conscience 
has wakened. Why didn’t you get married, 
when you were young, Judith? A husband, 
and: half-a-dozen children, would have kept you 
too. busy to give you leisure to want to appro- 
priate other people’s :property., Well, well, let 
bygones be bygones. Poor ¢ousin, Judith—poor 
eousin Judith |; No chance-of the husband now. 
Well, well!’ 

Miss Judith gave him a: look so eaoliteenss 
that a timid’man, remembering ‘his own help- 
lessness, might chavé «trembled. But: she said, 
with a calmness whieh nearly: equalled his : 

“Tf I had married, I .might have had a son 
like yours. . Providence has mereifully spared 
‘me from-such a eursé.’};/) 

She'‘had touched ‘him in his tenderest spot. 
But ‘he preserved ‘his: self-control, by a great 
effort, and’ bestowed'a second:and more insulting 
smile upon her, as’ he said: 

'«€ Ahy cousin Judith, cousin Judith, you can’t 
forget, I see. Well, well, that’s the way! with 
wonien. Naturally; you hate my «wife, beeause 
you wanted the situation. “Well; well; I mustn't 
be! hard on .you'for that. It’s a compliment to 
myself) and: TI’ feel ‘it. I'm met a vain: man, 
Judith; bat T feel it’” &' 

This time, the spinster’s' two heated: dingbat 
themselves, without any éffort? to! disguise the 
menacing gesture. ‘She moved forward:a step— 
‘Heaven only knows ‘what’ mad impulse roée in 
‘her ‘soulbat old Peter looked :her full in the 
fide, land ‘Jaughed ‘aloud. : Somehow, ‘this: in- 
solent ee her: mara ae —_— 
$Wick) | - 

“ Your wife is a poor, half-witted: comstate, 
{whom you married for her money, ‘and whom 
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have trampled on for years—TI pity her,’’ 
said Miss Judith. ‘‘ Your son is worthy to be 
your son—he is a liar and a villain.”’ 

Old Peter’s chair shook under him, he trem- 
bled so ;. but he still laughed. 

“T see I have made a mistake,’’ he said. 
“They were carrying you to the madhouse, and 
you escaped, and ran in here.” 

“Time enough for you to try to prove me 
insane, when I win the suit,” replied’ Miss 
Judith. ‘‘1 came here to see you—I’ve some- 
thing to:tell you.” 

«Mad, quite!’ sighed old Peter, pityingly. 
“Can’t get over the girlish disappointment. 
Well, well, if you want to talk again about loving 
me, I must humor the faney—it can’t hurt me, 
and may tranquilize you. Ah, Judith, Judith, 
we must have our disappointments—all women 
can’t marry their cousins.”’ 

“Your son. wants to marry his,” said Miss 
Judith, ‘‘and as I felt sure the news would 
be agreeable to you, I came myself to tell it. 
What a pity. you’ ve got the gout so bad, else you 
might dancea Highland fling, to show your joy.” 

Peter:stared, rather helplessly. He knew now 
that she had some severe blow in store for him. 
But he managed still. to shake his head, and 
mutter: 

“Mad, very mad !’’ 

“I\am not; but you will be, in a moment,”’ 
observed Miss Judith. .‘* You don’t understand 
+TI’ll make it clear. You know. I havea niece 
living with. me—Alice James. Your:son has 
fallen in love with her, and .has promised to 
marry her. I discovered the fat, yesterday ; 
and as I knew that for:him to wed a ‘penniless 
girl, who has, besides, the luck to be my niece, 
and who loves me as if I were:her, mother, 
would be a soothing remedy: for iyour gout, I 
have brought the news.”’ 

«You old+—old—old slanderer !’’. gasped Peter. 
‘Get out of myvhouse, or, by the Lord, I’ have 
you ducked in the horse-pond.”’ 

‘sAh; [thought T d.rouse you,”’ meeeets Miss j 
‘Judith. 

“So you have tried that sort: of: eyeing,” 
shouted Peter... .<‘You’ve got your :disgraceful 
niece—she must; bea devil, brought up under 
your care—to wheedle my boy; and getiia 
promise of marriage. out of him, hey?” 

“He shall never have het,’’ cried Miss Judith. 
o Ivhave told her I will turn her out of doors, if 
she ever speaks to him again,. ;I»shouldn’t won- 
der, Gf you dvere at ‘the bottom of it all, \. You 
know I must win the suit; ad you think that, 
at my death, the money will) go to her; and so 
you want to secure it. But it:isn’t true. I can 
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leave the fortune as I please, and she'll not get a 
penny.” 
Old Peter reflected'a moment. Then he said: 
“Jane's daughter—I’d forgotten she was 
alive. If you were to gain the case—which you 
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won t—it would go-to her, in’ spite of you. 
your nieceshall'marry my boy ; that’s 


Very well ; 
settled.” 

He partly.meant)» what he said; he did not 
believe Miss Judith would triumph; but, if she 
did, he felt pretty sure that her half-sister's 
daughter must inberit, after her aunt’s decease. 
Old = Peter’s quick-acting mind jumped at a 
He would hear of no marriage ; but 
he would not be too severe on Brandt. Let the 
young people wait.:' (Who could tell what might 
happen? «And besides, since Judith was averse 
to the idea of such a union, to encourage it, 
afforded him a new means of tormenting her. 

“Yes, yes; my boy'shall marry your niece,” 
he repeated. 

“Shall he?” sneered Miss Judith. ‘ How 
will you like the idea, that your future daughter- 
in-law’s evidence wins the suit for me ?’’ 

“Humbug !’’ said Peter. ‘‘She was a:baby 
when old Sophia. died.’’ 

‘She was ‘eleven years of age. I never 
happened to find/out, till the other day, what 
she knew: I wrote to the lawyers, and they say, 
that, when the case comes on.again, her testi- 
mony will win it for me.”’ 

‘Humbug!’ said Peter; but more faintly. 

“Ts it? Read that letter,” and she pulledan 
epistle out of her pocket, and flung it on the rug 
which covered his knees. 

Peter read the page, and.saw that, at the least, 
the girl's testimony would he,important. Hewas 
furious, ¢nough now, even: to satisfy Miss Judith. 

“<I¢s all a.teumped-up falsehood,’ he cried. 
“Get out of my house. If my son éver yam 
to. ydbr niece again, I'll. disown him.” ’ 

“*Good-by, cousin Peter,” said Miss Judith. 
‘« My case is as g0od/as won, you’ see; but I-can 
hardly — you to congratulate me, I sup- 


” 
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$* Tt will naan be yours,’! shouted Peter. 
“Not yours, yaumean,’’ she answered. 
The:doox opened, and! Brandt Gresham entered. 
He had hurried home from Miss Judith’s house, 
and (the discomfited footman had told him that 
the ladyiwasstill in the! library. vas 
iit Whels there?’ demanded old Peter. 
“It’s yourcharming son,’ said Miss Judith. 
“¢ Yes, héreZam, fhther—hope you are better,’’ 
cried Brandt, making his way round the.screen. 
‘How doyyou do, Miss Judith ? Hoppy to wel- 
éome you.’’ 
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Miss Judith | disdained: any: reply ;: but folded 
her hands across her bosom, and waited. Old 
Peter scowled up into the young man’s sare and 


thundered ‘out : 


** What are you‘doing here, sir? I!sent you 
‘What 


to New York, toiattend to some business. 
has brought you-back'so soon ?”’ 


“The matter could not be arranged, until ‘to- 
E-hurtried 
back, to-day, to: bring) ven dome very! important 


morrow,’ Braridt began to explain. 


news—’” 


“1 can gness your anit stiroke é in his father. 
** How dare you look mein the face, sit? Do 
jyou. know what that-+that woman--has: been 
telling me?’” ‘| 

‘‘Toedm fancy,’ said/Brandt. ‘<I told: her, 
oyesterday, that: wanted: to — my «cousin, 

‘“ And now you can tell. rad that, if you do, 
you'll never touch & penny of mine,” cried old 
Peter. 


“Then I must ai withent it, ney” Brandt 
replied. 

“You shalh: never marry her! exclaimed | the 
old man.:w ‘“‘ You ’are a fool !’?..- z 

“He's a devil!”’ cried Miss Judith. 

«We neednot diseuss that question; now;’’said 
Brandt, with perfect: composure. 


“<I saw your 
lawyers ‘this, ae sir—I have come: from 
them.”’,| . i ; 
«Is it about the suit ?”’ decaabde Peter: 
“ Yes,” said Brandt. Pe are 
together—” | te 


«« The case isiwottled ™ broke in both warnred " 


ers, at once. 
*Ttiis ended,” Brandt said; ari: 
«T have won ("exclaimed Miss’ Judith: ; 
./ (46 Brandt, sét that mad woman’s mint at'rest,’’ 
shouted his father. a -_ — 
the cause.” | 
“ Neither she, nor 
replied. - 
“You said it was settled?” it a 
“ T said ended; ’*interrupted Brandt.’ « Another 
will has been found—a later one—one that can- 
not be-digputed, ‘thé lawyers ‘om both sides say. 
It leaves the fortune to'Alice Samesi!?: * ° 
| Peter sank” back in| his *cheir,:|» His fedtires 
worked ‘so vielently,'that Brandt hurried ‘up! to 
him in‘alarm; reproaching himself for the abrupt- 
ness with which’he'liad:broken thetidings! »He 
loosened the old man’s néckclothy!pourdd/ ont a 
. glass ‘of water, and held: itstoshis lips. » After a 
‘few seconds, Pee fame. gr and 
speak. am en ontdom dha J 
onthe dtcqebiais Mike task, peralale wel + 
‘ Perfectly so,” said Brandt. ‘I have yeonghi 


nor Jo, hae won wn Bran 


aee TH + 


fort ort 


a copy of the-will, « There’s @ letter for you, 
wating the décision—bat' never ‘mind either, 
now.’ 

** Give them here,” said old Peter, with a faint 
return to his eotindny imperious tones.“ Give 
them here, I say.” 6 

‘Brandt pulled a package of papers out of his 
breast-pocket. 

‘«T have a letter for you, also, Miss Judith— 
your lawyers asked’ me to bring it to you,” he 
said. 

The old maid had stood perfectly motionless 
until mow, staring straight before her, with a 
blank,: vacant gage.' If she could have thought 
enough to:comprehend what she felt, it would 
have been that she was turning slowly into stone. 
She shivered a little, as Brandt approached her; 
but she ‘held out: her hand, and took the letter 
which he offered. Old Peter was already deep 
in' thé: persual ‘of his documents. Miss Judith, 
‘halfmechanically, sank date a chair, and opened 
her epistle. » j 

For'a féw seconds, there was a complete silence 
in the room; -save once, when’ thepapers that 
the elderly | pair held, ‘rustled simultaneously, 


, 


3 with‘aisound like dropping leaves. 


4 
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Brandé stood’still; lookiig: anxiously from one 
face to the other, struck for the first time’ by the 
family likeness between the! stern countenances, 
‘both 'so:gray and fixed at this moment; looking 
as:-hard:as ifthe features had frozen suddenly, 
> withuthe impress of so‘many baleful passions to 
remaim indelibly. graven upon them. 

Brandtvfelt alarm for both. At‘a juncture like 
: this, he could not remember anything harsh even 
against: Miss Judith; he pitied ber:too heartily ; 
and, now that it»was too late, blamed himself, 
bitterly,: fdr the angry -impatience’ which had 
{caused him, to fling the disastrous tidings at her, 
without some attempt at preparing: her mind for 

the 'shock.:, As for his fither,/he-could not tell 
»whether he would be satisfied @ith knowing that 
the girl whom his son desiréd to marry, had in- 
yhiétited the! wealth, for the possession! of which 
he and his cousin had fought solong; or whether 
hig. despoti e would rebel against defeat, just 
dmaorslyies if it ‘had come’ from.the only source 
ywhence it'might have been: regen to arrive, if 
vitvever came. at all. 

But Miss Judith’ was the person really to be 
icompassidhdted., She! was! poors ‘she had’ for 
years inipoverishéd herself, in order to catry on 
ithe suit’; the! paying the ‘imal expenses» must 
méarly ruin her; and, though he: knew show 
gladly Alice would make her aunt’s life easy and 
pleasant, the idea of owing everything to the girl 
whom she had treated as.a dependent, would be 
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worse than a hundred deaths to the stubborn, } bed, and a doctor sent for: Then Brandt went 
wrong-headed, narrow-hearted woman. back to his father, with whom he had left one of 

Old Peter, at last, finished his examination of ; the servants. 
the papers, and raised his head. ‘His eyes turned} The old man was dreadfully shaken, but suffi- 
towards Miss Judith. She sat with hers still ciently composed ’;'‘so that Brandt had no fears 
fixed upon the letter; her hands quivered ‘ of any ‘evil effects, to him, from the combined 
slightly; but there was no other movement } shocks he had received. 

perceptible in her rigid frame. ‘‘ She won’t die?’ was all he asked. 

«Don’t let me interrupt your reading, cousin “No, no; she may be quite well again, in a 
judith,’ said old Peter. few weeks,” Brandt’ said. “She can’t be 
«Father!’’ exclaimed Brandt, reproachfully. ; removed, at present, you know.” 
“Pon’t, father !”’ “Of course not,’’ muttered the father. 
But Miss Judith neither looked wtp, nor “TI must’ go, at once, for’ her niece,” Brandt 
stirred. ; said. “Try and keep yourself very quiet, sir; 
“T only want to say this,” continued old ; the doctor will be here presently.” 
Peter, to his son’s surprise. “‘If there were “T don’t want any doctor—I'm not ill,”’ re- 
any hope of disputing this will, I'd do it. I} torted old Peter; ‘but his voice was frightened, 
would join with Judith im doing it. But there { rather than cross. 
isn’t; so we must both make the best of what * No, no—for Judith.” 
can’t be helped.” “Ten, if you like; and I'll pay for them,” 
No show of having heard, 6n Miss Judith’s ; returned Peter, still shivering under the chill, 
part. She still preserved ‘her rigid attitude. } which the sight of that death-in-life face of his 
fiven her hands ‘had ceased to tremble. But; cousin’s had caused him. ‘I never wished the 
it seemed to Brandt, that'her cold, dead éyes ; old gitl any harm; but she never would Jet me 
stared, not at the letter vie she held, but were ; alone; she might have known she must lose the 
fised on vacancy. suit.’’ 

“Isnt she ever going to move?” old Peter mut- “Oh, don't think of that, now,” pleaded 
tered.. Then he added, in'a louder voice, “The } Brandt. 
matter is settled: Judith and I must put up with; Mind your business,” ‘snapped old Peter, 
it.” with fresh animation; and Brandt felt relieved 

Still, the woman ‘gave no sign of having heard. } at once. “Where’s your mother?” 

Old Peter glanced, rather nervously, ‘at his son. «Gone to drive, the servants say.” 

'«*Miss Judith knows her niece well enough to «She’s a gad-about, and always was,’ said 
be ‘certain’ that every enjoyment pdssible will} Peter. “If Judith hadn’t been ‘as poor as a'rat, 
come to her out of the fortune,” said Brandt, } 1d rather have married her'than any woman I 
hoping to ‘rouse the spinster to’ some show of} ever knew—yes, in spite of hertemper. -And she 
vitality. was'a handsonie gitl; too.” 

“«T don’t know the young lady; but Ihave no} heh he~becamé' Conscious that he had been 
doubt she will do whatever seems reasonable,” } thinking aloud, and was suitably #rritated at his 
said Peter. ‘No doubt ‘#hé will—eh, cousin } own folly; and, of course, visitedhis irritation on 
Judith ?”’ his son. 

No answer. No movement. “Tf you are going,” said he, ‘ you had better 

“Judith!” called the old man; butishe sat; go. / It appears, from what I can learn, that you 
dumb. ‘Get her away, Brandt—I can’t stand and your young woman have both been behaving 
this,” muttered Peter Gresham. : abominably. If Judith has a bad illness, I 

Brandt approached the spinster, and Jaid his { should suppose that neither of you would feel 
hand on her shoulder: © ; very comfortable.” 

“ Would you like to go home,; ik Sl :’ Brandt retired, perfectly,at ease in regard to his 
he asked. father’s safety, mental and physical, In the corri- 

His sudden touch sent the letter rostilile to? dor, he met his mother, who had just returned, 
the floor, but Judith did not stir. and Was in & frantic state over the news, which 

“Great God, she’s dead!’’ groaned old Peter. had beém, given her by the servants. She fell 

“ She is:paralyzed;’ whispered Brandt. “‘ Hush ; into Bramdt’s'arms, and began. to sob, loudly. 
—don’t speak—it is possible that she understands ‘‘Miss Judith here,’”’ she groaned. ‘Oh, 
what, we say.” dear! And ill; and what will’ your father say ? 

He rang the bell, and summoned assistance. } Oh, -mso glad you've got back; and you aren’t 
Miss Judith was carried on and laid on a} angry with me, Brandt?” 

Vou. LXXX.—30. 
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‘*Why on earth should I be angry, mamma, ; knowing that Miss Judith is in the house; aad 


dear?’ he asked. 


*¢ Oh, I didn’t mean that. I don’t know what } 


I meant,’’ she whimpered, frightened at having } 


nearly betrayed the step she had.taken., , 


«want the carriage,” Brandt called to the } 


servant. ‘‘ Mother, Iam going after Alice—Miss 
Judith can’t be moved.” 

‘*But Alice must not. come here—your father 
wouldn’t have it,’ cried his mother.:: “‘-You must 
be crazy, Brandt.” 

‘‘ Not a bit of it, dear,” he answered, kissing 
her. -‘‘ Wonderful, things have happened. The 
suit is quashed. A new,will has been found, and 
the money is all Alice’s—judge if she will be 
welcome to the governor,”’ 

Then he recollected Miss Judith, and added: 
“It is awfully hard on her aunt. We must be 


back to health, you know.” 

Mrs. Gresham was completely Suent by the 
news he had poured out;so recklessly. He 
could spend no, more time in explanations, and 
his mother would not let him go,-so he settled 
matters by saying: 

“Come with me, little woman, and I'll explain 
everything, on the road:  Alicerwill beso glad to 
see you—and it is only kind to go.” 

He half carried her out; and. put her in the 
carriage, before she could offer any intelligible 
expostulations. As. they were driving down the 
avenue, he said: 


* Alice feels as if she puoi you already—I ‘ 


have talked so much about,you. I’m sure you 
will love her; you. must not think ot her asa 
stranger.’’ . 

“Oh, I saw her, awhile ago, “before I went to 
Mrs; Wiseman’s,’’ sobbed. Mrs,. Gresham, unable 
to keep her seeret any longer. _‘‘ Don’t be cross, 
else you'll kill me. I can’t bear any more, after 
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your father is sure to blame me for everything.” 

‘Nobody shall blame you,’’. said Brandt, 
And so you actually got courage to go and see 
Alice? What a darling you are! Don’t you 
love her?” 

“Yes, indeed, and I told her so. But I said 
it was no use—I had to tell her that—your 
father and Miss. Judith wouldn’t have it. For 
how could I know about the will? And she 
agreed. with me; so don’t be angry.” 

«Of course not,” said Brandt, only kept from 
being in outrageously high spirits by the recol- 
lection of the news of Miss Judith’s seizure, which 
he must carry to: his darling. 

So it, came about, that Alice heard a fresh 
ringing at the door, and old Jemima’s voice lifted 


‘in wonder and dismay. Then there were steps 
very good to her, and very patient, and pet her } 


on the stairs, and not only Brandt’s voice, but 
his mother’s, calling: 

‘Open the door, Alice—be quick.”’ 

Then, she was in, Brandt's arms, and little 
Mrs. Gresham was weeping over them. It needed 
no words to tell Alice, that, by some. miraculous 
means, happiness had come to her, The first 
sight of Brandt's fee had told her this. But the 
sad tidings of-Miss Judith’s seizure had tobe 
revealed ;- and then the three drove quickly back 
to old Peter Gresham’s house. . 

Three months elapsed before Miss Judith could 
be removed, .She-recovered enough from the 
paralysis to walk about; but would never be the 
same woman again. She was too broken in 
spirit, to rebel against whatever she was told to 
do, and accepted the income Alice settled upon 
her, without the contest which Brandt had 
feared must ensue. 
oy the; young..eouple .were married, before 
winter, and Miss Judith and old Peter shook 
hands at the wedding. | 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 


THov ot not born of summer and the sun, 
My April darlings, pure, and propd, and sweet ; 
But in the shadows, like a cloistered an; 
Smiling with winter snows about thy feet. 
Gray skies and weeping mien bene born tin ta oil 
No troubadours—gold-belted, drowsy bees 
No dragon-fly, that, like a wind-flower, ho’ 
Above thee, blows from sunny southern seas,” 
/ a . ‘ , 2 
No bumming-bird hath nestled in thy " 
Gem-throated,, jewel-crested myths of ' 
No amorous winds have kissed thee ior arty, 
No blossom leaned beside thee, slim and fair. 





My are dartings, pa and shy, 
: ep ae in thy heayy leaves of emerald-dusk, 
t Ahiist' the’ beauty of the sunrise sky, 
And perfume rarer than Arabia’s musk, 
of oF 
“ A cycle of warm summer lingers in 
Thy fragrant leaves; and all the woody scents 
‘Of lost Arcadia, blossom-filled and dim, 
Float from thy tender lips in sacraments. 


Born of the pallid flakes, serene and lonely, 
Kissed by the summer dawns that love thee well ; 
My drifts of rosy snow, thy’ balsam, only, “' 
Can bind my bruised heart in a healing spell! 





THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 


BY MRS. M. SHEFFEY PETERS. 


“For the love of God,” pleaded a voice, sud- | beginning, now, unaccountably, to feel afraid. «I 
‘ denly arresting Leslie Hazel’s rapid footsteps. | will do it, if I can.” 

Leslie was one of a large family, daughters of} ‘‘ Will you?’’ he asked, eagerly. ‘‘ Come with 
a country clergyman, who, finding his narrow} me, then. I will show you how. There is 
income too small for their support, was forced to} nothing easier ; and it will not take me long—oh, 
let them, as they grew up, go out into the world ; no, not long.” 
to ‘fight their own battle.” Hence it was that! He suddenly opened a small door, behind him, 
Leslie found herself, at eighteen, a nursery gov- ; which Leslie had not before observed, and drag- 
erness, in the family of Mrs. Sabrina Havelock. } ged herin. A narrow casement in the wall, high 
She had come out on an errand, to-day, and } ; Up, revealed a spiral stairway, winding into the 
getting belated, had taken what she thought a} ; upper gloom. Leslie’s heart beat fast, but she 
short cut home. She had often done this, with } crushed down her fears. It would have been 
impunity, in the fields about dear old’ Chelms- ; useless to cry out, too; for no one could hear. 
ford. But it was different here, in this great, “He says it will not take him long, and he is old 
thronged ‘city. She soon lost herself, to her { and starved,” she said to herself. “What have 
dismay, in a network of streets, that hopelessly ; Itodread? Perhaps, I may really save his life.” 
bewildered her, and that became, every moment,: They soon came’to a landing, with two or more 
more tortuous, dirty, forbidding, and evil-looking. } doors opening on it; but her conductor hurried 


She was passing, at this moifent, under an} very‘top of the house. This door, she saw, was 
archway, corinecting two Opposite houses. In } curiously locked. 
the dim shadows, she came near stumbling over} ‘*Enter,” he said, waving his hand, as if in 
what, ‘at first, seemed a bundle of rags; but, { triumph, as he unlockefthe door. ‘No foot but, 
‘as she stooped to examine the heap, she saw a} mine has crossed this sill /iiiten years. I have 
‘pair of brilliant wes fastened upon her. waited patiently for your dotting. It needed, 
" “For the love of God,” repeated the voice, as } you will see, one as pure, MH@ geherous, and fair 
ten talon-like fingers clutched her dress. as yourself, to crown me conqteréPof death and 
Dreamer, as she was ‘thought #6 be in ‘the ;’the worm !” 
Chelmsford parsonage, Leslie” Hazel was not At these words, so like those of a madman, 
lacking in courage. She. did not scream, as; Leslie drew back. But her conductor pushed 
many a gitl would have done, but looked bravely ; her in, suddenly, and locked the door, removing 
ai the speaker. Even in the half light, she could }-the key. Her blood ran cold with horror. Mer- 
see that his features. were white, pinched, fam- } ciful heaven ! she had been entrapped. 
ished looking. , But, in a moment, the heroic element of her 
“You are starving,” she said, gently. ‘But; nature reasserted itself. She braced herself to 
T have no money: not a cent. ' Wait, however,” } resist, or baffle, the fate threatening her, what- 
suddenly recollecting a ring, which’ had been her } ever it might be. 
motheg’s, and which she prized for that reason, “It is a poor laboratory, where the great 
and because it was her solitary bit of jewelry. } mystery of ages is to be solved,’” said her jailer, 
She drew off her glove, and removed the ring, as | indi¢ating, by a wave of his hand, thé'cleanly, 
she spoke. <‘‘Here is something you might ex-} but queerly furnished room in which they stood. 
change for bread. I could not wear it, while {Yet it is here, oh daughter of nature, that you 
You were starving.” shall be consecrated as high priestess of science, 
The man caught the slender, white fingers { toanoint me king and conqueror of death. Are 
holding the ring. “Ido not want your gold,” } you brave?’’ 
he said, quieting his voice almost to a whisper. “T have nothing to fear,” said she, but with 
“Twant youraid. Iamdying; dying by inches— sinking héart. 
don’t you see?’’ stretching forth his eagle-like “Yes, you are brave,” he muttered, steadily 
dlaws. “ But, if you will, you'can save ny life.” { gazing at her. ‘‘ You seem to have the courage 
“How?” asked Leslie, steadying her voice; { that is born of purity. It is well; for you will 
(448) 


She glanced around, at the sound of the voice. her past these; and finally reached a door at the 
: 
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need it. Weare about to rifle the treasure house 
of nature of its most precious boon. But do not 
fear. Shod with the sandals of innocence and 
faith, we can pass safely even through the 
charnel house, and its outer realm of darkness. 
One drop—one drop—one drop of the vital fluid, 
will repay us a thousand times. Fear nothing. 
The pang for you will be brief. And for us, 
both, will be immortal youth. 
work, while it is day, ‘for the night cometh, in 
which no man can work.’ Come.” 

With frenzied haste, he turned to a case of 
shelves, securely pivoted in a doorway, and 
fastened there by a lock of curious construction. 
From:a closet, back of these shelves, he took five 
or six vials, each encased in a filagree of silver- 
One of these he opened. Instantly, a subtle 
perfume was diffused through the room. The 
contents of the others he emptied into a silver 
vessel, which he first took care to polish to 


IARI 


immaculate brightness, with a square of pure, } 


soft, white silk. 

‘Now, my child,” he said, approaehing Les- 
lie, who, at this, had become: almost paralyzed. 
‘¢ Now, do you come hither, and hold the mixtyre, 
while I kindle the incense lamp, which is to.com- 
bine these diverse elements. Your: hand, un- 
stained, must be the one to place the mixture 
over the fire, and to tend it till it boils.” 

Leslie, as if undega spell, which she could not 
resist, mechanically, obeyed, the summons. The 
alchemist, or madman—she could not tell which 
he was—turned. mext.to an oblong table, occu- 
pying a place between two of the windows, and 
pulled out drawer after drawer,, taking from 
thence curiously shaped, delicately perfect instru- 
ments of steel; slenderinstruments, sharpened 
to an incalculable fineness: of edge and point. 
Were they not, Leslie said; to:herself, such as she 
had, seen ina surgeon’s case? The table, too, 
with all those horrible appliances; just such an 
one she had caught a glimpse of; but the week 
before, in passing a dissecting-room of the. city 
hospital. Was,it a dissectimg-table ? 

Heaven imave' mercy .on her, if it was... Pres- 
ently;,the man forsook his work at the table, 
and came towards her.,..What if she screamed— 
screamed for help till ‘hoarse? The walls were 
thiek; the windows barred; the door. locked. 
What would a ery of hers avail? If she could 
not have been heard in the archway, downstairs, 
much less could she be-heard here. 

She stood silent and still, therefore, but with 
suppressed breath, while he laid his hand upon 


her, and bent his ear close to her. breast, listen- ; herself, rallying, at last. 


ing, as it seemed, intently, to the.beating of her 
heart. 
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life will ‘be ours.; Yet, stay.! 





“It beats firmly, though quickly,” he mut 
tered. ‘It is a brave heart, and it holds the 
zed, red blood, the reddest, and richest drop of 
which lies in its centre. That drop we must 
have for our elixir. Yet it lies deeper than I 
thought,” he said, as if musing. 

As he spoke, he went to the table, returning 
with a needle-pointed instrument, having a 


Come, let us } slender, tube-like extension. 


«See !’’ he cried, growing excited, and speak- 
ing in sharp, shrill accents. ‘‘I fear it may be 
too large. One thrust should drive it to the 
vital point, and the red drop will flow from the 
tube, here, into the mixture. Yet it must be but 
a single drop—no more—else the sacrifice and 
the work go for naught. It is too large—ye 
demons, it is too large !’’ 

With a baffled yell, he dashed the instrument 
upon the;table, and, staggering to and fro like a 
drunken fan, tore his hair, and bit his own 
flesh, snarling amd snapping viciously. He was 
a madman. Leslie, realized it all, now. And, 
great heavens! she was, wholly in his power. 

He saw her. shrinking form, the white horror 
of her fave, and, with a lunatic’s cunning, hushed 
at once the zy of his, passion. 

“ Fear not,’ he said, soothingly. ‘‘ One drop 
we must have. But before the second drop flows, 
the elixirof life will be ready for you to quaff; 
and then you will live forever. It will only be 
necessary to be more careful in probing for the 
vital point,, ;But it can be don®. Oh, ye immor- 
tal elements f.mature,’’ he cried, looking down 
atthe boiligg mixture, ‘‘see how ye swell, and 
bubble, and are big, and beauteous with the 
rainbow. hues of a youth perpetually. renewed. 
It needs but the reddest.drop;from, the maiden’s 
pure heart. That shall: flow, and the elixir of 
It would be more 
certain, if that needle tube were smaller. Ah, I 
remember,.,,There is one place in the city, 
where such an one can be had. IfI had only 
known. But it is not too late yet. Girl, if you 
would not meet with dire vengeance, let mot the 
mixture »boil, nor,anything happen to if, till I 
return. Guard it for your life.’’ 

He rushed for the door, as he spoke, unlocked 
and tore it open ;.and Leslie heard the shuffling 
feet hurrying along the passage leading to the 
spiral stairway. But even in his frenzied haste, 
he had not neglected to lock the door, and take 
the key with him, so that Leslie was still a’ 
prisoner. 

‘< Was there no hope of escape?’ she said to ‘ 
Suddenly, she caught 
sight, on the table, of a:stiletto-like blade, among 
the many instruments there; and, with a look 
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of desperation, she snatched it up, and secreted without. She did not wait for more. Fearlessly 
it in the bosom of her dress. } stepping out upon the ledge, and reaching up, as 
«Ifthe worst comes, I can use this,’’ she said she did so, to steady herself by the iron bar, she 
to herself. ‘But how long will it take him to } began her perilous. journey. 
goand come? Might I not have time to dislodge Hand over hand, and dragging one foot after 
those iron bars of the window? meng are files, the other, Leslie crept onward, at a snail’s pace. 
of hair-like fineness. But—no, no,’’ desisting, ; At first, she swayed dangerously, feeling blind 
after a moment of frantic trial. ‘* No—that would } } and dizzy. She could not look up. She dared 
be a work of hours, and before then—ah! if I { not look down. So she shut her eyes tightly, 
only might fasten the door against his return. ‘and tried to close her ears, too, to the pounding 
Oh, merciful heavens, have you no pity? Only } and thumping and calling. now issuing from the 
a bar—a bolt—against him.” window she had left, where the madman stood. 
She searched frantically about the room, for a “‘ He may break the fastenings of the window . 
bar, or bolt, to fasten the door, while the fatal ; at any instant,’ she thought, for she. had closed 
mixture boiled, and foamed, and trickled over } ’ the casement securely after her; ‘and, doubtless, 
the sides of the silver.pan, filling the room ‘with } the sight of the mixture, boiled over and worth- 
an intoxicating fragrance. But her. search ; less, has frenzied him, till he will pursue me for 
revealed nothing. At last, she thought of the } vengeance sake, if for nothing else.” 
coset, from ahich he had brought the vials. She began now to feel numbed, and uncertain 
She hurriedly opened it. It had, she found, a;in her movements. Was she steadily moving 
narrow window, protected@aly by a movable ; onward, or was she slipping down—down? It 


frameof wire gauze; but, from its sill to the ; was'a sensation as if she were being drawn 
ground, was a clear,leap of: thirty feet or more. } earthward, by a power she could not resist. Once, 
Nor did the closet:front on the street, where } she opened her eyes to see where she was. The 
there might be persons passing, to whom she } look had nearly been fatal. Suspended, as she 
could appeal for help. Only a deserted court- } seemed to be, in mid-air, the sky, red and glorious 
way lay below, its four sides -bounded by} with evening clouds, appeared at an infinite dis- 
high walls of brick, their'shuttered casemiénts { tance above her; while the courtyard, dusky 


and closed doors mocking /heratievery turn. with shadows, yawned at an infinite distance 
She noticed, however, '@ coping, that formed { below, like some pit of horrors gaping for her de- 
part of the window casingjand" extended ; struction. 
apparently the length of the house.” This coping, Her brain reeled, her feet felt as if slipping 
or projection of masonry,. had probably been } from the ledge, her hands seemed about to loose 
used by the builders,ag jan additional brace } their hold. A cold perspiration started out on 
to the walls. It was a ledge, hardly a hand’s } her forehead. 
breadth in width. “A chamois hunter could not} Hold fast! Place your feet steadily,” sud- 
have kept'a footing there, pressed outward, as he { denly said a voice, clese/to her. 
must have been, by thewall itself. But Leslie's} So quietly had theworde been spoken, that 
keen glauée, up and down, showed her that a} they sounded almost liké dream words, to her 
maid bach of a network of lightning rods, ran } fainting senses. Still, they were firmly spoken, 
from the .window, across to'a chimney, which and they revived her. New currents of life 
was parallel’ with this stone ledge, and about i flowed into her finger tips, strengthening them for 
five feet abovd it: Might not one walk that }a fresh hold upon the iron *tédi’ Revived hope 
terrific ‘path, Supported bythe iron rod above? } reanimated her courage, and renidwad the impulse 
If it should give’wayeshe shuddered, forsaking } toward self-preservation. 
that train of thonght—or, if that next window, } She moved forward, bravely. 
more than twenty feet distant, should be barred, ; ‘Do not open your eyes, but reach your lind 
as those were in that horrible room back of her Sout to me. I will save you,” said the voice again, 
—or, if she should be pursued and overtaken } this time close at her side. 
thereon, by a madman, baffled of his desire. Leslie obeyed, unquestioning. Clinging, des- 
These were some of the risks fo run. Yet the } perately, with her left hand, she reached forth 
one dread alternative, the being this madman’s } the right, as far as she dared. Instantly, a° 
victim, as he proposed to make her, appalled } strong, firm clasp closed upon the poor, little, 
her more than all else. cramped fingers 
There was not much ‘time for hesitation. All ““Now,” said the cool; quiet voice. ‘Un- 
too soon, there came to her ears the muffled sound } { fortunately, there is but a rounded sill of stone 
of footsteps approaching along the passage | {at this window. It cannot afford you a@ secure 
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footing. But if you will obey my directions, I { could never have dared that awful passage. What 


will yet save you. 
draw you forward; but let your weight rest upon 
my hand. I am strong, and will not let you fall. 
Let go your hold with that other hand, anileredich 
it toward me, also. Never fear, I will support 
you.” 

Poor Leslie caught her breath, with a little, 
gasping sob. But she did as he directed her. 

“That was bravely done,’’ said the voice. 
“Now, slip this hand,’’ indicating the one by 
an encouraging pressure, ‘‘ slowly up my army; 
toward the shoulder, and then throw: yourself 
forward. Iam braced for the shock. You shall 
not fall, I repeat it; only trust me.’ 

Leslie did trust him. Nevertheless, it was 


with a sinking heart that she forced her fingers dear,” said Doctor Mervyn, bending his bearded 


Do not resist me, when I$ 





can it mean? But first, I must have a carriage 
for her, without delay. Her swoon is a long one, 
and ‘Sabrina may aid me to know ‘its canse.” 

Half an hour later, to the surprise of his sister. 
in-law, Mrs. Sabrina Havelock, the doctor ep- 
tered her house, bearing in his arms the stil] 
unconscious nursery governess. 

Five weeks later, not to prolong our story, he 
accompanied his convalescent patient to Chelms- 
ford parsonage. 

‘¢ Dear me,’’ said Leslie’s sister, Martha, piling 
the downy pillows about the fragile figure, « Les- 
lie was not good for much before, but she’s as 
weak as a baby, now!”’ 

You are strong enough to hold me captive, 


to release their grip upon the sinewy hand, to } cheek. unnecessarily close to the thin one, into 


trust them to the less tenable support the arm 
might give her. 

‘‘ Now, brave child, bend Severe Slip your 
feet from the ledge. \ Have no fear. Trust me, 
trust me. It is your only hope.”’ 

There was a downward -impetus. Then a 
horrible sensation of! falling, a shock, a blank- 
ness of feeling, a total eclipse of consciousness. 

Dr. Mervyn Havelock drew the inanimate 
Leslie through the open cagement, into his 
office-room, and proceeded, in quite a collected, 
professional way, to administer restoratives. 

But the suspended powers were not to be so 
easily recalled. In the. hour ‘just, past, Leslie 
had lived an age of misery.and dread. It would 
be lucky for her, if the brain ever rallied from 
the strain that had been upon it. 

-| #¢Some awful danger has driven the poor child 
to that act of follyg’anidyDoctor Havelock, ex- 
a@mining more closelyrthe-white, drawn. face, its 
forehead corrugated, even in unconsciousness. 
“Powers above! It-is that young Miss Hazel— 
Sabrina’s governess: How in the name of all 
that is wonderful, did she come here? There is 
some mystery inithe thing, which must be solved. 
Poor child beyHer cheeks have not the peach- 
blossom tint they had, when I saw her, that. time 
in the nursery. She. is ‘but little more than a 
jehild, herself. . But she has a brave soul, or she 





which the ee tint wag»but slowly re- 
turning. 9. « 

‘t My, sis,’ ih dnex little brother, Dan, “ what 
a coward you must have’ been, to let a crazy man 
scare you into a brain-fever.”’ 

*:There’s not one of us would have shown the 
pluck: Leslie did,” said. the; doctor. «No, the 
only: trouble .was that) her! spirit threatened to 
grow too large forithe:body that had to hold it.” 

j]Was the culmitiation of his mental disease,” 
said Keslie’s father; who carried his Johnsonian, 
pulpit style, evem@intorprivate life, ‘the superin- 
ducing ; Aeath of the miserable 
madman, who.Wwalso criminally allowed to be at 
large in a great City?» 

‘* His death,’’, gently answered the physician, 
comforting Leslie by the elaspef his hand, “most 
probably resulted from excitement and disappoint- 
amient, when he found his, hopes thwarted, and 
diis/fancied chance of a prolongéd existence over- 
thrown. ‘But; he could not -heve lived, much 
longer, under ‘any circumstances. His’ brain 
aud heart were both literally worn out.” 

" ¥et, he did not tell anyone at. Chelmsford— 
for he feared. it might be betrayed,to Leslie—how 
the poor crack-brain, finding his victim escaped, 
had let. out his ownJifeyimethervain,effortto draw 
the single drop of bloed from the ‘lieart’s centre, 
in order to complete his/Exix1e oF Lire. 





SUN AND MOON. a 


BY FLORA ELLICE STEVENS. 


THE sun goes down the crimson west. 
O love, my own love! 
Right bravely shone he on the town, 
Yet glad are we he goeth down. 
0. love, my own love! 


5) Then 
Tt \orBem 


beaedet 


The moon comes up a-top of tree. 
0 love, my ownplove! 

For by her light, itis more meet 

To whisper of our hopes so sweet. 
O love, my own love! 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 381, ,;' 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Later that evening, Count Var and Mrs.': 
Farnsworth were seated by a table in her } 
boudoir. 


The table was covered with “papers } her, and demand all from me. 


3 looking s0'@oldly into her eyes, and she shrunk 
: from his sarcastic scrutiny. 

“But my mother? You refuse evdrpihing from 
Is it because you 


and account-books, for madame had beer*mak-} love her so well?” 


ing an estimate of her wealth ; and the division 
which Var had from first to last insisted on, now 


lay in @ compact package of securities, which 


madame had just made over to Lord Oram, with- 
out condition. The ink was not yet dry, when 
Octavia came into the room, looking fitiFried. 
“You sent for me,” was her abrupt addtess:' 
“Your mother has performed her promise,’” 
said the count. ‘I-am’ now authorized to turn 


over to Lord Oram your full wate of the fortune ; 


left to her in trust.” 

““Biven while she listened; Octavid’s face became 
pale; then’ it flushed hotly, and her eyes shone. 

“To Lord Oram! Unconditionally ?” 

 Uneonditionally. There’ has been tio need of 
settlements, A certain amount of national bonds 
has been transferréd, that is all.” 

Octavia, looked at her méther, who was ‘enjoy- 
ing her @aughter’s discothfiture, and said, 

“ And you, consen to this, madame ?”’ 

“Consented ? ‘Wi not? Have you anything 
else to offer my lord, for all that he gives to us ?”’ 

The ‘wrath of a bitter disappointment rose to 
Octavia’s face, and trembled in her voice. 

“Count Var, you have deetived me!” ' 

"No, far from it. T have only been faithfu! to 
my friend,”’ was the quiet rejoinder. 

“Did Lord Oram demand this t’ ‘Know of it?” 

“Lord Oram has been’so entirely absorbed 
by his first love paséion, that he has giver'no 
thought to his own interests. They have been 
left entirely to me.” 

“\K cold, distrustful smile ‘cttledOctavia’s lips. 

” And you expect me to believe this?” - 
. “If you doubt it, ask-Lord Oram. My Lord 
Oram is a generous, noble fellow, recklessly ‘in- 
different to his own interests, and ready to'laviah 
all that he has’ ttpon the woman he loves; and 
who loves him in return.’ He spoke with a sneér! 
“the hot color began to revedéfrom Octavia’s 





She remembered, with a parig of absolute 
terror, some conversations held with the man now ' 


‘It. is because I am.confident that she returns 
all the love I give,’’ answered Var, coolly. 

“If you continue this discussion, Octavia, I 
will withdraw,” ‘said Mrs. Farnsworth. 

Var‘‘titose, ‘and held the door open, that she 
might depart’; then stood; lover-like, watching 
her, as she passed into the hall. Then he closed 
the door softly, and’ came’ back to the table, 
where Octavia stood,” grasping the back of her 
chair, to hide her trembling. ' 

‘<If you are dissatisfied, itis not impossible to 
récall the transactions of this evening, with every- 
thing that has'gorie before;’’ said Var. ‘If Oram 
is in the house, I will go to him, at once; repeat 
this conversation, word for word: and there will 
belittle! danger of a wedding, to-morrow ; or that 
madame, your mother; will not be all the richer.” 

“ Serpent—silken-headed fiend!’’ hissed the 
girl, through her white lips. 

‘“You have called me by more pleasant names 
before this,’ he answered, with a mocking smile, 
that drove the girl mad. 

“That was vids I'thodght—tT thought—” 

' Octavidbroke Offy it \wypassion of ‘hot tears. 
Shame and rage could fitt@ 116 better language. 

“When you thought me a’ traitor to the friend 
whom I love better than a thousdnd women.” 

The man spoke earnestly, ‘now; so earnestly 
that Octavia put a hand to her throat, ‘as if to 
shake’back the sibs rising there, and looked at 
hint) tiretigh her‘tears, almost with appeal. 
<b OW Hy should you be a traitor to me ?”’ 
Pai not that. Had you given back to him 
oné tithe ofthe generous love won from Mew 
would not ha@dnterfered.” 

‘© ¥ could not—T could not. You know thst I 
@ould noti? la: 

« And knowingthat, was I to-see his life, his 
honor, with a grand old name, thrown’ at! your 
feet, ‘with no compensation? - Even: the’ poor 
one I have 'sééured from your crntliony to-night, is 
hardly enough.” 

(447) 
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The sobs that had swelled Octavia’s throat, } ; dove-colored shawl, and an old-fashioned Metho- 


subsided into deep-drawn sighs. Tears still; 
hung on her long lashes, but the storm of temper : 
had exhausted itself. The power of this)strange } 
man over her was wonderful. 

«Shall I go to Oram?’”’ he questioned, in his 
old, gentle fashion. ‘It would grieve me to} 
wound him; but there can be no whee ehange 
in what has been done.” fe ad 


“If you wish it—if it would dinnis other } 
things. Oh, keep that heap of wealth. Why? 


give it to anyone? I will not say a word: it— 
it ean set us both: free.”’ r 


‘«L have already refused more than this from } 


your mother.”’ 

** But you must love her, to renounce so much. 
Oh, tell me, tell me, do you?” 

‘Love her? No. Marry her? Yes.” .,» 

Octavia fell into the chair, by whichghe had: 
been standing till then, and covering,her face 
with both hands, dropped them upon dhperimson | 
plush. By-and-by, she lifted her head, and 
pointed to the pile of securities,, ‘Take them 
to him,”’ she said»: ‘4 Do. what you please with 
them: but, oh, for heayen’s sake, forget all this, 
and never let him hear of it.”’ 

Var took the feverish hand in his, and soleil 
it. to his lips. Then he, gathered up the bundle‘ 
of papers, and carried them from the. rogm. 
Octavia followed him with her eyes, till the door 
closed; but, when once alone, she, dashed her 
arms fiercely down upon the.table,.. 

* Never, never, while I live,’’ she eried, “ will 
he make me believe that Qram did not insist on 
this. Oh, heshall pay for it, he shall’ 


" é ‘Wi 
CHARTER, Xb. 

OcravIA FaRnswoptn’s; wedding-day opened 
splendidly.; ‘The air was elear as erystal, cool, 
and pleasant with the breath of flowers... There 
had been great:prepgrations at, the.small church, 
and it was now full to overflowing. 

‘As the bridal, party entered the enered, build- 
ing, a burst of music swelled out. The ceremony 
was soon over, and, for half a, minute, ;Octayia 
stood upon the pavement, looking downwardedt 
her dress, as, if somethin,; were wrong .theré, 
then swept it. back,.with « graceful gesture of the 
hand, and passed on, in all;the pride of beauty. 
| sBut there was one by her, side, cladin.simple 
white, with blush roses in her hair and on her 
bosom, who was, even, more pentitul, and who 
‘won mofe admiration. 

‘Who isthat? [I mean the tall, pron h gisk, 
with roses in her hair,” asked several. 

A little, old woman, in the crowd, who wore. 


dist bonnet, answered, promptly : 
° ‘Why, that is Miss Lucy Hastings, a cousin 
; to the bride.) , Her father is a minister of the 
: Gospel, ‘down in Wheeler’s Hollow.” 


; wisn’ t.she justthe prettiest creature you ever 


saw? Just look at her now, when she smiles,” 
said the first speaker. 

They did look at the girl, who was detained a 
little, before the carriage came up, and who, 
casting her eyes, over the erowd, had, seen aunt 
Hannah, and smiled. 

One. enthusiastic farmer, from the country, 
who saw that smile, turned suddenly round, and 
j tol, awat Hannah that, he agreed with her, 
‘tpight straight through—that girl was purty as 
@ pink—no mistake about that.” 
¢ , There was a grand reception, at Mrs, ioe. 
worth’s cottage, that night. ‘All. the -gtounds 
: were,ablaze with the light of Chinese, lanterns 
and golored, lamps, that hung like fruit i in the 
 thigkly-leaved.trees. Every window in the 
‘house was illuminated, till a golden stream of 
light fell down to the water’s edge, and kindled 
the lawn into one vast carpet of greenish gold. 

The house, large as it was, could not hold the 
great throng of guests, who wandered about the 
grounds, listening tg the music from within. 

Late in the evening, Count Var saw the gleam 
of a white garment, in a shadowy corner of the 
back verandah. 

“Ah, I have. found you, at last,” he said, 
drawing close to Lucy. 

“I was only listening to the music,” said 
Lucy. ; 

“And you like itt 
Come, dance with me.’ 

But. Lucy shrunk back, and stammered, 

« I—I cannot—I do not know how. dal 

« But the musig will teach you. Come.” 

, All :the cold. self-poise, of the man had disap- 
peared; his hand was extended; his face was 
> bright with pleading. Lucy shrunk back still. 

«Come. I will teach you,” he insisted. 

Lucy, for one: moment, hesitated, There was 
intoxication in the music, almost irresistible 
allurement in the man. All at once, however, 
she drew back, and covered, her face with both 
hands. : 

‘Oh, my mother—my mother,” she cried. 

Var’s extended hand dropped. He understood 
this sudden reaction, and knew that his chance 
was oyer., With.g.tact, as keen gs her anguish, 
he adapted bimself to the change. 

. “Ah, the angel. mother,” he said. ‘TI, too, 
had forgotten. . Forgive me, and let us draw 
away. from the: music. In the moonlight, out 


I am glad of that. 
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yonder, you shall think of her, while I reproach } 


myself.in silence.” 

As he spoke, Vary drew the. girl’s hand to his 
arm, and led her away, across the green carpet } 
of the lawn, where the glimmer of tinted lanterns 


melted into pure meonlight; and the waves } 


whispered a soft refrain to the far-off music. 

Here, the, man,seemed to have forgotten every- 
thing, except that his companion was sad, and 
full: gf self-upbraiding. . He began to talk about 
the mother'she had lost ; the father she.so dearly 
loved; and the friendship, that might yet be 
gwéet.and heavenly, as her regard for them. 

The girl listened, sometimes holding her 
breath, and with tears'in her eyes.. When, at 
last, the two came into the light and music again, 
Lord Oram and his bride had disappeared; but 
the guests kept up the danee to a later hour. 

After the festivities, of Oram’s wedding. were 
ended, Mrs. Farnsworth foumd the retirement, 
whieh properly preceded, her. own, so inksome, 
that she invented excuses for breaking it.. This 


took Luey, if not. into the very whirl of Newport 


life; so near its verge, that, the excitement be- 
wildered her, For weeks, her life was one bright 
dream of gratified vanity, and sweet, sensuous 
enjoyment; and,@i this time, Count Var was-at 
her side, genéle, jasinuating;, and all the. more 
dangerous, begamse.of the real passion so carefully 
concenled, _ dat his; company. she found ow 
time for thoughts-of home, or regrets, ot 

came from ome person there so seldom.jg, 4! 

Strange, cold letters they seemed to her, com- 
pared to they;umspoken homage, which she was 
marie to. feel every, hour of the day. 

‘“‘ To-morrow,” said .Var to her, one night, as 
they satj-alone on the verandah, whi¢h, looked 
toward the, Sea, ‘* to-morrow, Wwe,idepart for ; 
Washington, and there one aet in my life’ will be | 
closed... Oh, if I had known, if/I bad. only 
known! How hard the demands of honor may 
become. If 1 had only known” 

The, last. words’ were, |whispéred, under his 
breath, and as if they werd spoken against his 
will. Lucy heard them, with‘a sudden shock of 
enlightenment. A look of infinite compassion 
came into her eyes. 

'* Was he; indeed, about to marry this woman,” 
she saidito herself, *‘ from a.senseof honor?. To ; 


redeem some promise given unwarily? Did he 


repent ofthis promise, and why ?”’ 

Slowly, but with éven painful heat; the bleod 
came into Lucy’s face. Var saw it, and isat 
motionless: He did not wish to startlether, but 


only in a vague way to arouse sympathy, which } 


would lead to mich afterthought. Beyond this, 
he was consumed with .a -passionate desire to 


1 reo honor before anything? 


evoke some sign of a sentiment in that young 

heart: some sign which would prove the step he 

| was about to take, a pain to her. He saw the 

} ned tide swell to her face, and interpreted it ac- 

cording as he wished. 

‘You will not think the less of me, because I 
It is the Var 
} motto,” he whispered. ‘ But if this lady had 
} desired my life, now that I know how much it 
might be worth, I would rather give it.” 

Luey did. not think how little this speech 
comported with the Var motto; but, ina bewild- 
ered, unthinking way, gave the sympathy he 
5 I to a a 
i ‘* It is hard—it is cruel,’’ she said, feeling all 
her dislike of Mrs. Farnsworth intensified. ‘J 
would not do it,’ 

“Ah, but you are not a man, whose honor 
} has never been touched,;, You are not a Var,”’ 
«No, I am only a, girl, and know very little 
; about these things. Indeed, my father has 
} always told me, that no.man could be deemed 
honorable, a g his tes, who was not 
} first true to himself.’ 

** Var! Count Var!’ 

It was Mrs. Farnsworth who spoke. | She had 
been trying on some marvel of dressmaking from 
Paris, and feeling lonely after the exertion, had 
comé ‘out in search of her lover. 

‘The count took Lucy’s hand, and held it close 

forai moment, while his eyes met hers, with an 

expression she had never seen in them before. 
~ ¥opu will not think the worse of me, because 

[obey the mandate of my family,’ he said. 

** You will have some pity for a man, who cannot 

stoop to pity himself.” 

; Lucy was almost in tears. The hand, that 
» clasped hers, trembled; and, feeling this, her 
own closed upon it, in quick, nervous sympathy. 

“ET do pity you, new that I know,’’ she said. 

} § How is it possible, to think the worse of a man, 

who sacrifices himself, to keep a promise ?”’ 

Var wrung the, hand, thus impulsively given 
to his clasp, and turned to meet his bride. 

CHAPTER XLI. 

Mrs. Fanxswortu left Newport the mext 
morning, 80 much oceupied with her own affairs, 
that she forgot to arrange anything. regarding 
the comfort or safety of the girl she, had so 

















* ostentatiously introduced as her adopted daughter. 


{ But Lucy was not surprised’ at this, and did 
{not feel it as | meglect or. hardship; yet) the 
{ sudden transition from a whirt of. excitement to 
the dull routine of.a mansion desepted by. its 
owner,’ gave her time for thought, during which 
the natural tone of her character came back ; and 
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in that nest of luxury, she pined for a glance of 
her old home, and yearned to feel the hand of its 
beloved inmate once more upon her head. 

She was quite alone, full of these homesick 
thoughts, one morning, when a servant, somewhat 
discomposed in his personal dignity, came into 
the verandah, where she was pretending to read ; 
but, before he could speak, Nathan Drum ap- 
peared, following him, and stamping through the 
hall, with his hat on, announced himself. 

«It’s ‘only ‘me, so don’t ‘you be skeered, nor 
nothin’, Miss!'Lucy,”’ he said; dropping into an 
easy-cliair’, thrusting both hands down into his 
pockets, but sitting bolt upright. |Your par 
is jest as well as can. be—so is mar, and aunt 
Hinner. I hain’t ‘brought you a mite of bad 
news, tres you are sot agin comin’ home right 
away.” 

“Coming home, coming home—oh, Nathan, 
that would be the best news anyone panna bring 
me: TI shall be'so glad:”’ 

«Wal, I reckoned that'd be about it,’”’ he said. 
“ Ain’t ‘spiled a» bit, but jest as good as new, 
and a leetle better. No mistake about that’’ere. 
Now, what say about gettin’ ready for a ‘start? 
Needn’t be in no hurry, only the minister’]l! go 
right off the handle, if we don’t git there, to-day. 
Golly gracious, I wish you could a-seen his. eyes, 
when I told him abouti Madame’s telegram.’’ 

“Has she sent a’ telegram to anyone! at 
Wheelersville?” questioned’ ‘Lucy, all ina 
flutter of delight. m6 GES 

“She didn’t do nothin’ shorter—only/i¥ Was 
signed Countess Var nee Cornela Farnsworth, all 
as large as life, anid twice, asnat’ral. The man 
at the depot made it all out, slick enough ; only; 
the nce ; ws him, and is a-doin’ it yet, I 
reckon.” 

“But what did the idogiida say, Nat?’ 

s*Wal, about this: Married this morning; at 
the British embersy. Have the family mansion 
ready. Send upto Newport for Miss Hastings, 
and have her there to. receive the Count: and 
Countess Var. Then came that string o” naines; 
with the nee in it. That’s about all, I reckon.” 

« But who was this sent to?’ 

*T caleulate, it was to a feller about my’size ; 
but that feller took it right off to the minister, 
and then’ agin to Doetor Gould ; and they both 
agreed that _ must come right home; soI sot 
out, to once.” 

** You showed it to Doetor' Gould ?’” said sity, 
fiirning crimson; ‘‘ and what did he say?” 

“« Jest nothin’.”’ 2 


‘“Nothitig?”’ repeated’ the’ girl, with a move- 
ment of proud disappointment. “ Well, Nathan, 
I will get ready.” } 
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Here, Lucy was interrupted by a servant, and 
turned to him, impatiently; for she longed to 
get away, and have a good ery. 

«Well ?” she said. 

* Doctor Gould, ‘niisé,”” 

There was a glad cry, @#wift flutter of drapery, 
and, in a second, Nathwh'Dram was left alone in 
the veranhah; his head’ #hiewn back, till the 
bell-crowned hat ‘nearly fell ‘off}@B he toned 
down a laugh, that was making his face red, into 
one of the broadest smiles that evér illuminated 
a human countenance. ‘‘I calkerlate,” he said, 
with.a chuckle, “that we surprised her, as I 
meant we should.”’ 

And riow for weeks, Luey Hastings was one 
of the happiest girls that I ever hope to describe. 
She could not speak without smiling, and could 
not smile without ‘dimples. The Wheeler man- 
sion; and theold’ brown house, around which the 
fall flowers were blooming, and the rich tints of 
autumn! settling down ‘among the trees, were 
equally her home. ‘.Aunt'Hannah was also to 
be found at both houses, during the same day. 
In her sweet; gentle fashion, she helped to 
arrange and” beaittify ‘the old mansion, yet 
was always ready to minister to Mr. Hastings’ 
comfort, and relievé"Tincy of the responsibilities 
thus summarily put-upon her yen when the 
household from Néwport cam@stillenly dows to 
on aunt Hannah kept hier place as ex- 

sekeeper, and seemed #6 grow young 
in be oo of the position, ** 


CHAPTER XLII. 

One day, in the early flush and’ glory of the 
India! summers, there was a great commotion in 
the county ‘Half-an-hour in advance of,the time, 
a splendid tuttiout had been drawn up at the sta- 
tion, fairly @azzling the country people with its 
splendor. ‘A’carriage/satin-lined, ornately cres- 
ted,Aandoliftedithigh in ‘the air;! was dominated 
by a stalwart coachman; in the gloss of new 
livery, and .'with spotless’ white gloves on his 
hands. In the rumble, behind the cushioned nest 
intended for the bridal . party, two footmen. sat, 
also white gloved, and with folded arms, motion- 
less, like twin owls, half asleep. 

When’ thé train came. rushing’ in, and ‘the 
bridal: party appeared: on the platform; »some 
disappointment ‘was experienced. by the :crowd, 
who had expected ‘something more brilliant than 
the quiet richness of the ladies’ traveling dresses, 
and rather common costumes of the young noble- 
men,’ It! is. true, ‘Countess’ Var waved her 
hand graciously, and smiled; right and left, 
as she proceeded to the carriage;: and Oram 
spoke, ‘with: carelegs . cordiality, to several of 
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the country people he had seen’before, at Wheel-; more precious than his title, was slowly but 
ersville; but Var seemed. preoccupied ; and.my ; surely reading the woman he had married, aright ; 
‘Lady Oram glanced at the crowd, loftily; disap- ; and, to his intense humiliation, felt that the 











appointed, perhaps, that no positive ovation had : 
been offered to the party. 

The equipage drove off, flashing in the sun- 
light of that soft, autumnal day; dashed on 


through the Hollow, by the minister's house, ; 


skirted the pine woods, and drew up in front of 
the old Wheeler mansion. 

When once within the gates, Countess Var, 
who was daintily leaning on her husband’s arm, } 
paused, and looked up tothe weather-beaten fa- 
gade, whispering : 

«Welcome; ‘my husband: Welcome to the ; 
ancestral home of the Wheelers—to your home— 
for all that I have is yours.” 

All the household servants ‘were gathered in 
the hall, and produced a fine ‘effect,’ grouped 
below the old portraits and faded tapestry on 
the walls; something quite European, the count~ 
ess thought, as she lifted her adoring eyes to her 
young husband. 

“It thrills me,” ‘she said, ‘*to stand here, 
leaning upon your arm, With these, my ancestors) 
looking down upon us. One could almost think 
they “smiled.” 

“ Or laughed,’’ retorted Octavia. ‘I am sure 
the old fellows would, if any sense of fun were 
left in them.” 

The mother’s face:grew crimson. 
lief, when she saw aunt Hannah, standing alittie 
apart from the more obtrusive servants; waiting 
her notice, with earnest eyes, and parteil \lipsi.|! 


«Qh, aunt Hannah, I am ‘glad tosdind you 


here,’ she said, absolutely reaching/touti her 
hand, so grateful was she for anything that: gave 
her ani excuse for ignoring her — power 
of annoyance. 2a 

Aunt Hannah’ was ciples by this 
sudden act of condescensions: She seemed ready’ 
to fall wpon her knees, and ikiss the offered 
hand. She attempted. to ispeak ; but. her poor, 
eld lips. only ae imorwords came from 
them. - ini v 


«Come, a éaidh ikdihas nts «< Haven't we 





¢ had time to wait awhile. 


Eien wee! 





coarse, worldly ambition of a title hunter had 
alone answered to the generous affection he had 
lavished upon her. 

But there was one thing, which the young 
bridegroom did not yet know; and, for a time, 
Octavia’s conduct was inexplicable to him. His 
honest nature was incapable of a suspicion, that 


‘the love she withheld from him, had taken 


another channel, and that! sharp stings of jeal- 
ousy made her residence, under the same roof 
with Count Var and her mother, in the flush and 
romance of their honeymoon, a torment that fired 
her temper, and sometimes barbed her words with 
insults, even when addressed to her. husband. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

Lucy Hastings was still expected to consider 
the Wheeler mansion as her home; but she had 
no real duties there, and spent half of her time 
with the minister. In going back and forth 
through the pine woods, she seldom failed to 
wander along the scarcely defined footpath, that 
led to the old.oak, where she stood an almost 
certain chance of meeting Doctor Gould, if she 
At any rate, it was a 
place full of pleasant reminiscences, and Lucy 
loved it, both for that. reason, and from her 
intense appreciation of all that was beautiful. 

Count Var, who had scrupulously maintained 
the most respectful reserve toward her, since his 
return, was also seized with intense admiration 
of the rich ‘autumnal foliage, and spent some 
portion of each day in the fields and woods, after 
his usual dreamy search for enjoyment. 

As for Oram, he was an Englishman, and dis- 
contented with his indoor life. So, from morning 
till night, the crack: of his gun might be heard, 
sometimes’ in the ‘stubble ‘fields, where quails 
were feeding, sometimes on. the hillsides, where 
partridges were to be found, 

Onerday, after: being*out @lfthe morning, and 
finding little sport,'he'wandered down into the 
pine woods, on and on, till he found himself near 


had sentiment enough 2/ I ani :tiredyhalf to} the old oak,'a place hethad never seen before. 
death.: -Willno one show’us.our rooms?! For I} Here, the ferns were so thick and fine, the moss 


suppose sonie alterations! have been made.”’ 
Things did not. go pleasantly-with, Oram’s 
young bride, in this quiet waning of the honey- 
moon. ‘The evil: part of her naturé had | been so 
long under restraint, that:it broke:forth in many 
ways, during the few weéks-of sher imarried life ; 
and the generous young man; who had bestowed 
an.amount of honest: love upon her, which, to a 
good woman, would have beem a thousand times 





so abundant, that he patsed to look about him. 
The ‘sun was shining brightly overhead, and 
came in soft glows and quivers of light 
through the gnarledvoak branches. The place 
was beautiful, the shade tempting. Oram threw 
himself down ‘among the ferns, and with both 
hands behind his head, lay-atrest, with his face 
to the sky, wheréver'he could catch a glimpse’ of 
it through ‘the leaves. 
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Nothing could be more pleasant to a young} the decisive answer. 
man, tired by a long tramp, in the heat of the 
day. He was within sight and hearing of any- 
one who might approach the old oak; but him- 
self concealed by a wild grapevine. 

He lay there, dreamily, awhile; then, overcome { 
by drowsiness, fell sound asleep. 





“Loyalty to my friend 
forbids scenes like this. ‘To your mother—” 

“«My mother?. Then you love her ?”’ 

“No, If it will give you any pleasure. I can 
assure you that I do not,” 

«Then why did you marry her, refusing every- 
thing, while insisting that my whole fortune 
Something aroused him, at last; a voice, : should be given to Oram—who loved me, I know 
strangely familiar. It was that of his own wife, ; he did—yet accepted the money ?” 
and this was, what it was saying: ; “Oh, you can think of that. I was surprised, 

«You have driven me to this, by your dumb} when you seemed to have forgotten it—having 
burial of the past.. Is it that you are already ; heard something of Yankee smartness in money 
afraid of the mature angel you have married? ; affairs, I had. good reasons, both for securing 
Has she forbidden you to treat.me with the com-} your fortune as I did, and fom:refusing your 





mon affection a man might give to his daughter- 
in-law? Or is it that my society has become 
irksome, now that you have secured it?’ 

There was no reply te this wildly passionate 
speech ; and the woi¢e went on: 

‘*How dare you, sir, tell me that this woman 


mother’s. But this is no place for explanations. 
Oram is out with his guns and will very likely 
pass this way. Permit me to show you the 
nearest path throngh:the woods.” 

There was a rustle of garments passing through 
the brushwood, and a low: murmur of voices 


was hateful to you, that you only married her; dying out among the foliage, and then silence. 


for the satisfaction of guarding me from her 
tyranny? And now that I am tied, hand and 
foot, to a man I am beginning to hate, you force 
me to witness your sickening devotion to her; 
force me, by your cool avoidance, to follow youl 
here, that I may obtain the miserable satisfaction 
- of asking, why you ever pretended:to love me.”’ 

“IT never did pretend io, it, imadame. The 
most that can be said, is, that 5 accepted,. withonti 
protest, the position you chose to give me. A 
certain amount of vanity, possessed by most 
ladies, was sufficient for the rest.’ df 

This cruel speech was in the slow, sweet voice 
of Count Var; and it seemed almost to strangle the, 
woman; for she received it with a fierce struggle 
for breath, that made all attempts. at speech. for 
some seconds impossible. 

‘Then you never loved me? Fool that I was, 
not to know it, whem you encouraged my marriage 
with this other man. 
fortune was in your hands, and I was mad 
enough to propose, that: my. engagement might, 

‘be broken, and thai gomebould share my wealth 
with me, I could believe-that it was only loyalty ’ 
to your friend that prompted the refusal, and 
almost respected you for it. Fool, fool, fool that 
I was, to offer you: 80 iiuch love!” 

** Not love, but illusions,’’ 

‘‘Tilusions? Mam, man, do you, know what 
you are talking about?, ould illusions have 
made me the wretched’ creature I have been, 
since my marriage?. ; Could. they drive a woman 
mad with envy of het own mother ?: ould they 
have brought me here?” ©.» 
>of 1t.is that no such results shall’ follow, here- 
after, that I speak so plainly to you, now,” was 


Now, and not till now, did Lord Oram regain 
possession of his startled senses, and know that 





Even after my whole} 


this was no dream. Confused; and almost horri- 


fied, he lay, for some minutes, on his back, as 


sleép: had found him; then arose, and left the 


woods, so pale and stern, that his. ‘best friend 
would hardly have known him. 


(CHAPTER XLIV. 

Scarcety had Lord Oram left the woods, when 
Lacey. Hastings entered them, by another road. 
} Light of heart, and light of foot, she had trod the 
‘path to that old oak, for she hoped to find someone 
waiting)for her there. She did catch glimpses 
of'a: man passing through the undergrowth ; and 
hurrying forward to meet him, called out, in her 
sweet, eager fashion : 

<Thé day is'so loyéely, I could not:help linger- 
ing. ‘Have you been:waiting?”’ 

Then the man turned, and with a little cry of 
dismay, she saw Count Var. 





*«T could have waited forever,’ hegaid, holding 
out both hands, while she noticed that his hand- 
some face wore an’ eager flush.” 

‘« Forever and. ever, if you came at the end of 
time,” he-went:on. :‘¢Great heavens, girl, you 
must have understood ‘that. Thank you, thank 
you, @ thousand times, for, giving me this op- 
portunityi: ‘ should; have gone mad, under the 
restraint, had we continued to meet only among 
those people, and im that old house }”’ 

Lucy stood gazing atothe man, dumbly; too 
much astonished for:apeech;and quite incapable 
of understanding him: » Var went on, eagerly. 

“My silence, my ferced self-restraint, you 
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must have understood them, and pitied me. 

But there will soon be no need of that. Listen 
to me, sweet-one. I love you, as no man ever 
loved a woman, before. Of course, you know that. 
But it is happiness to speak out, to act like a 
madman, if you call it such, for once.” 

The man reached out his arms, as he spoke. 
The cool, courteous Var was transformed by in- 
tense passion. The eager light in his face terri- 
fied the young creature he sought to win. She 
threw out her hands, retreating, breathlessly. 

«T do not understand. 
strangely, Count Var? 
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Var staggered back, as if a blow had been 
dealt him. 

‘Is this thing true ?”’ he said, with white lips, 
turning to Lucy. ‘Is it true?” 

ed Tk 

Lucy, as she spoke, stole close to the side of 
her lover, and uttered this one frightened word 
frem under the shelter of his arm. Var turned 
from her, hesitated a moment, then walked 
rapidly away. 





5 


‘Why do you act so 
All this frightens me!” 
“Frightens you? Ah, no wonder: it almost 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Lapy Oram had lingered ‘by the highway, in 
the edge of tlie pine woods, after Count Var had 
frightens me. I did not know that anything in } left her; for she was in no condition to undergo 
my nature was capable of the love I feel for you. } the scrutiny of her mother, as yet. Here, she 
Do not look so wildly. Why do you turn pale at saw Lucy Hastings enter the woods. She knew 
my approach? Is it because I am the husband ; that Var was still lingering there, and a swift 
of that woman? What then? She has no power } pang of jealousy seized upon her. She stole 
over me, with all her, pride of wealth. Ican give ; cautiously back, therefore; and, from ‘a safe 
you riches, greater than she ever knew. They JD penges saw the meeting of these two. She 
are mine néw, all mine. -No queen ‘was ever } could even hear'the ‘voice of Count Var, in his 
worshipped as you will be: no wife ever honored { rapid pleading, but without distinguishing the 


more; for, after awhile, you shall be my wife— 
Countess Var—no mean title, let me tell you. 


Even among the princes of Europe, it is held in 


honor. Speak to me, love; but no, not before 
you have heard me out. 
wait long—a year, perhaps. Then I will set my- 
self free, Diyorces are easy in this country—pray, 
understand ‘that. TI have thought this all over, 
coolly; for this ‘second marriage has been in 
my mind, from the first. Now, love, speak to 
wie! 180k Yat my face. Give me your hands 
to kiss. | Anything, anything, to prove that I 
have not adored you $0, for nothing.” 

“No, no, no!” she cried. 

As'she spoke, she turned and fed, wild with 
terror. But Var followed her, and laid ‘his hand 
imperiously on’ her arm. 

“Ts it that you do not understand, that ‘you do 
not love-me ?”’ ‘he said. 

His voice was low and husky. His fingers 
tightened on ‘her ‘arm, till a cry of pain broke 
from her: ‘a faint ¢ry, but ‘it reached other ears 
than his. ‘The next instant, Doctor Gould ‘stood 
before him. 

‘Take your hand from that young lady’s arm,”’ 
he said, sternly. ‘“She ‘is frightened. I heard 
her scream. What lave ‘you been saying ?”’ 

Var turned, savagely. 

“By what tight do you inquire?” he’ said, 
his eyes ablaze with ‘rage. 
of my house. I am ‘her natural ‘protector. 
what right, I say ?”’ 


“This, Count Var: Miss Hastings is my affi- 


anced wife.”’ 


We shall not have to 


«She is an inmate 
By 


$words. While thus occupied; she was disturbed 
by the sight of ‘another person approaching, and 
fearing that her presence tight be discovered, 
she left the woods. 

Once in the old mansion, she went directly to 
her mother’s room, and trembling with venomous 
malice, told ‘what she had just seen. 

Anyone, even an enemy, who had looked on 
the face of that newly-made countess, now, would 
have pitied her. But her resentment was wholly 
directed ‘agaiiikt Taucy, as if Count Var was the 
victim of her seductive arts. 

“Where is she now?” she cried, with pas- 
sionate jealousy. “‘ Let the artful creature stand 
before me, face to face, that I may speak to her 
as she deserves, ‘and send her from under my 
roof ‘forever.’ This omits of charity to the girl. 
I wonder if there is such a thing as pure grati- 
tude, in the world? ‘Where is she now, I say?” 

‘* Probably, ‘she has géne'to her old home, and 
your precious husband will be coming in, soon, 
with ‘some “nauseous compliment on his lips, to 
appease you with,” retorted her daughter, with 
& sneer. 

“Her old home. 


The house I have permitted 
her father to occitpy, ‘without rént*or taxes. 


But there shall be an end Of that. He shall 
leave the house, the neighborhood, the very 
State, and take her with him: Ring the bell, 
Octavia, ring the bell. I will send for him, to 
appear before me, ‘at once.”’ 

Octavia, well pleased with thé commotion she 
‘had raised, obeyed ‘hér mother, for once. 
At@at Hannah answered the bell. 
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“Where is Nathan?’ demanded my lady. { tree, in the pine woods, and fell asleep there. 


“Send Nathan Drum to me.” 

Nathan came to the door, directly. 

“Wal, here Nathan Drum is. What's wanted 
on him?” he drawled. 

‘‘Go down to the Hollow, and tell minister 
Hastings that I wish to speak with him and his 
daughter, at once.” 

“Jest so,’’ answered Nathan, backing from the 
room. ‘I'll see about it, right off.” 

When he had closed the door, my lady began 
walking up and down the reom, wringing her 
hands one minute, clenching them the next. All 
the time, she was uttering short ejaculations of 
pain or, anger. Her daughter looked on, smiling 
maliciously. 

At last, the elder lady stopped in her walk, 
and listened. Steps were coming up the hall. 

“Tt is he. Oh, Octavia, Octavia, what can I 
say to him?’ cried the agitated woman... “I 
cannot meet him yet.” 

«You are mistaken,’ answered Octavia. ‘It 
is Lord Oram, who ae just come in, and is 
going up to his room.’ 

This was true, and Oram remained in his own 
apartments some time, during which the mother 
and daughter addressed each other in = area and 
broken sentences. ; 

“Are you sure, quite sure, that 1 he held her 
hands in his? Oh, Octavia, you might be 
mistaken.” 

«Am I sure of my own eyesight ? was the 
curt reply. 

“And he was pleading for something? 

«« Earnestly.” Te 

«Oh, this is cruel-bitterly cruel. . I cannot 
stand it. Every word you speak, goes; through 
me like a poisonedrarrow.’ 

There was a knock at the door, and Lord Oram’s 
valet came in, impassive and polite, as such men 
usually are, 

‘¢ Madame la countess,and my lady;’’ he said, 
«¢Lord Oram, desires. to speak, with you, if you 
can make it convenient, in the drawing-room.” 

The ceremoniousness, of this message surprised 
both ladies somewhat... But they followed to the 
drawing-room. Lord Oram was standing in the 
middle of, the pntigue.perlor, calm with stern 
determination, .He,-advanced towards them, 
with more pronounced courtesy, than they had 
ever witnessed in him before, and led his mother- 
in-law to.a seat. Then he took the hand of his 
wife, and conducted, her to a,window, where the 
light fell full upon his pale, stern face. All this 

“To-day,” .he said, in.a low, quiet. voice, to 
his wife, ‘‘I sat down to rest, under an old, oak 





A sound of voices, that I only recognized by 
degrees, awoke me. It is unnecessary that I 
should repeat what I heard. One look into your 
face assures me of that. I will spare you, 
therefore, all attempts at explanation. Come!” 

Octavia shivered, and made no resistance, 
when ke led her up to the countess. 

“Madame,” said Lord Oram, ‘it is scarcely 
two months since you gave me this lady for my 
wife. I now return her to you, having no place 
for her in my affections, or my home. Here- 
after, we are.as much apart, as if she had been 
buried yesterday. She can bear my name, and 
the poor title it carriés, so Iong’ as her conduct 
brings nd dishonor upon it. But one taint, one 
shadow thrown on that, and I will stoop, even to 
the miserable farce of your divorce courts, to 
wrest it from her.” 

Up to this moment, Octavia had stood silent 
and motionless. But now, she wrenched her hand 
from his, and dropped into a chair, ‘panting for 
breath. 

«One thing more,”’ said Oram, scarcely pausing 
toregard this gathering storm of passion. ‘‘ One 
‘thifg more, and our lives are separated forever. 
Her fortune, that was secured to me, is here. I 
return it to her. I ‘will not be defiled by it.” 

He took a pile of bonds from the table, where 
he had flung them down, on entering the room ; 
laid them in. Octavia’s lap; and, taking his 
hat, walked from the house, “without another 
word of reproach or farewell. 

Octavia sprang to her feet, and watched him, 
till he passed out of the gate. Then she fell 
back into. her chair, laughing, crying, and 
trembling, by turns,.in her hysterical passion. 
In this, wild fit, she even began to tear at. the 
bonds in -her lap. . But when her mother 
attempted to take them from her, she cried: 

‘No. They. are not yours. He was not mean 
enough to give them back to you. They are all 
mine—mine, I say !” 

She gathered them up, as she spoke, into the 
drapery. of her dress, and hurried to her own 
room, where she first locked the door, and sat 
gazing upon the bonds, minute after minute, with 
growing satisfaction. - 

‘In what am I the: worse off?” she thought, 
after a swift calculation of profit and loss. ‘‘ He 
has only taken himself away,. and will keep 
silent.as to the cause, which, after all,,amounts to 
nothing. I have the title.and the money. And, 
oh, what a.triumph over my lady mother, who 
fairly had her hands out to grasp the bonds 
once more... What: nice’bit.of vengeance he lost, 
in not giving them to her.” 
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Octavia was right in this. Her mother was in 
a state of bitter disappointment, both in the loss 
of her noble son-in-law, and his disposition of 
the bonds. 


DI 


This, added to previous causes of § 
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—sons or nutes 1 mean ; wy ., both the title 
and estate ran on in the female line, as well as the 
male. Before the earl died, a younger brother had 
emigrated to America, and was thought to haveset~ 


agitation, had shaken her nerves terribly; and } tled in New England, with two infant sons, both 


she called out, in an agony of dismay, for aunt 
Hannah. The latter came, at once. She was 
striving, in her gentle way, to soothe the other's 
excitement, when Count Var entered quietly, .as 
usual; ,>but with an angry cloud on his face. | 
When, madame saw him, she started up, utterly 
beside heyself, and began to reproach him, saying, 
‘So, itis you, Count Var, just from the pine 
woods, and the young ingrate you have been meetr 
ing there. I wonder you cam look me in the face.” 
Var turned upon the woman, with a smile of 
scorn on his lips. _Maddened by Lucy’s' repulse, 
he felt a cruel pleasure in braving his wife. 
“What have I to fear from) the sight. of your 
face, madame ?’’ he said, coldly enough, . *‘Its 
fascinations have neyer had,a killing effect upon 
me.” 
My lady received this speech in,;blank amaze- 
ment, It checked the hysterical sobs in,,her 
threat, and silenced her; for never, in. all 


their intercourse, had he spoken rudely to her 
before. 

‘Oh, Var, Var, remember I am your wife!’ 
she said, at last, in a tone of piteous reproach. 


‘I am not likely to \forget that,”’; was his an- 
swer, which seemed to be, studiously. curt. 
‘Perhaps, it would please you to know the 
inducements I had for. making you my wife.”’ 

“‘Inducements? Oh, Var, yon could have none, 
bat the love you felt for me.’ 

Var laughed, contemptuotshyy' Then, drawing 
a chair, he sat down by her, with an'appearance 
of cool resolution, whichrstartled the lady. 

*« Yes, one other thing,’”’ he said, in brief, hard 
sentences, ‘‘and that had’ bettdr be understood 
now., You will not be surprised, whenJ tell you 
that I came to this country, in the position of a 
nobleman, high in rank, with nothing but.a list 
of pressing and heavy debts to mantain the dig- 
nity,of his name. | To be,perfectly frank, I should 
have found it difficult to travel in this country, 
but for the kindness of Oram, one,of, the most 
generous friends that ever lived... Still, my object 
in coming was a secret, and a very important one. 
During my residence in Eagland,,I had learned one 
fact; which might possibly lift me above the irk- 
some .position I occupied. Somewhere back in 
English history, there,.was.a member ofthe 
Wheeler family, recorded in the peerage ‘as the 
Earl of Ainsworth, who died, leaving a valuable 
estate, known,as Harkenhall,. which, with the 
title, fell into obeyance ; for he left no direct heirs 








born before he left the old country. But nothing 
had been heard from them, for many years; and 
all efforts to find them, after the:death of Lord 
Ainsworth, were of no avail; so the. estate, with 
its vast accumulations, has never been’ claimed, to 
this,day ; and never might have been, but for the 
vivid descriptions of this old mansion, and 
snatches of the family biography that accomp- 
anied them, which recently appeared in the public 
journals, , These. clearly seemed,to link its fair 
possessor, in a.direct line, with the inheritance. 
Let me confess that.it was this conviction that in- 
duced me to.visit this rather uninteresting part of 
the country, and turned.my attention so much to 
the old Bible, and to the genealogical tree, in 
which your name was so.artistically conspicuous. 
I wrote to England ;, I made inquiries here and 
finally, I assured,myself that you were jndced. an 
English countess, in your, own right, nd the 
mistress, of a large estate, before I did myself 
the honor of asking for. your hand.” 

Var had spoken distinctly, and in a cold, busi- 
ness-like way, tliat. impressed the truth of what 
he was saying, upon his. wife. Itseemed to have 
stunned her... The.angry color, that had flushed 
her face, receded, slowly, while he was speaking; 
and when he, paused, she sat. staring at him, as 
if incapable of entire,comprehension, 

Aunt Hannah,;;who had not left. the room, 
seemed strangely affected. , All her modest reti- 
cence, had departed. Step,by step, she drew 
nearer to the lady; and at last grasped the back 
of her chair, with both hands, go tightly, that the 
old carving cracked in her grasp. 

‘s¥You seem surprised,’’ continued Var, re- 
garding the silence of his wife with some astonish- 
ment. ‘That is natural. To find oneself a peeress 
of England, and the mistress of a large estate, and 
at the same; time /Countess Var, is marvelous.”’ 

These words aroused the half dazed woman. 

‘“« A peeréss of England, a large estate all mine 
—mine, with no other claim upon it,’’ she cried, 
‘¢ You tell mie this; Count Var?’ 

‘Having studied the whole matter closely, I 
tell you this. .Not even I, your husband, have a 
right over the'title, or over an inch of land,” 

‘*But, knowing this, you married me, Ah, 
Var, Var, I will never doubt your love, your dis- 
interestedness, again.’’ 

‘‘One moment,” answered Var, lifting up’ his 
hand, as if to ward off her gratitude. , ** Ther¢ are 
yet the accumulations, which the law gives to 
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your husband, absolutely. I knew that, from 
the first.” 

‘The accumulations? How much are they ?”’ 
questioned the lady, drawing back into her chair. 

Var mentioned the sum, with a quiet smile on 
his lips. 

“So much? So much? Great heaven, it will 
bring the revenue of a prince.”’ 

‘« And as a prince, I mean to spend it.” 

«« And I have no right over that?” 

“None whatever. It is niy heritage of inde- 
pendence.” 

Your heritage of independence ? 
then it was for this you married me?’ 

* Did you suppose that the small fortune you 
possess here, could have purchased ever the last 
two months of my life? Or that anything on 
earth could induce me to share it with you; 
always? A Var may sell himself, but not so 
cheaply as that.” > 

The woman he addressed so cruelly, started 
to her feet, wringing her hands, fn agony. 

‘Oh, Var, my husband, you ‘cannot mean that. 
You will ever love me—” 

‘‘T mean that another insult, a stormy re- 
ception, like that which greeted me half-an-hour 
ago, will separate us forever.” 

He rose, coolly, as he said this; and walked to 
another part of the room. The woman, in her 
abject infatuation, would have followed him; but 
aunt Hannah prevented her. 

“You will not accept this estate, this title— 
anything that he has been talking about,”’ she 
said, ‘pale as death, and trembling,’ visibly. 

My lady shook the little hand ‘away, and 
pushed by the old woman. - 

*«T will do anything that ‘my husband tells me 
to,” she said, with-sharp impatience. “Did you 
not hear what he'said ?”’ 

«‘ But you must not—you shall not,” persisted 
the old woman, still holding fast to her arm. “I 
will not see this thing done.” 

«* Woman, are you crazy ?”’ 

Here the door opened, and oe Drum 
looked into the room. 

‘*The minister is here; marm, ond his darter, 
too. ” 

“Let them go “back,” cried his | indetoiee:, 
throwing out her hands, in a hurried effort at 
dismissal. ‘I do not. want them.” 

««But I have need of them,”’ said-aunt Hannah, 
decisively. ‘‘Great need. Never did a poor 
woman want Christian help'so much. Come in, 
Mr. Hastings, I have something that must be 
said, with ‘all my friends about me. Nathan, 
send Octavia down. She must be here, too.” 

When Octavia came into the room, shortly 


Oh, Var, 
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after, aunt Hannah was standing by the chair 
her mistress had deserted, and leaning on it sq 
heavily, that it shook under her. 

‘Count Var,” she said. ‘I heard every word 
of the story you told your wife, just now, and 
understood it better than she could. It is true 
that John Wheeler was the oldest son of the first 
Wheeler that came over to this country; that his 
son was also called John Wheeler, after the father 
and grandfather ; that he wis a merchant, doing 
business in New York; and that this lady, your 
wife, was his child: She afterward ‘married 
Thomas Farnsworth, a/ merchant, who gave his 
property, by. ‘will, to her and’ her daughter, 
Octavia. It is also true, that James Wheeler, the 
younger brother, came to ‘this place, bought a 
tract of land, and ‘built this ‘house, leaving both 
to his ‘son, whose only daughter, Eunice, became 
the ‘wife of Mr. Hastings here, and the mother 
of this fair girl.” 

Everybody was ‘now’ listening, breathlessly, 
wondering what was coming. 

« James Wheeler, the last of this New England 
branch, was less fortunate;’’ she continued, “or 
more generous than the other Wheelers; for he 
left but. a small portion of what had fallen to 
him: the place, as a result, fell into decay, ‘and, 
at last, became the property of Mrs. Farnsworth. 
So. far as this, Count Var, your knowledge of 
the family’is correct. If ' farther proof were 
wanted, I could give it'to you. Still, the lady 
you have married, has no claim upon any estate, 
or title, in England. © You ‘have attained no 
princely independence, by marryng her.”’ 

Var, who had been looking keenly at the old 
woman, turned frgm her now, with an incredulous 
smile. But his wife canie slowly up to her, 
white, either with anger, or fear. 

*«How dare you speak of me, and mine, in this 
way?” she*said, laying her hand, heavily, on 
the old twoman’s shoulder, as if to: push. her 
aside. ‘‘‘ Who areyou?”’ 

The old woman withered down, -under that 
rude touch, and the menacing glance of those 
eyes, as if she had been suddenly ‘frostbitten. 
She'stood, a moment; irresoltite ; then lifted her 
meek, blue eyes to'that stormy face, with a look 
of pitiful supplication, and replied, ‘almost whis- 
pering the words':’ 

“Cornelia, I am your iitther:” ‘ 

The other ‘started; asf some poisonous thing 
had stung her.’ But she rallied instantly.; and, 
with 'a voice; edld’ as ite,-and! sharp as steel, she 
sneeréd : 

«My mother! ‘My mother died, long ago.” 

“Nol -Look’ at me.’ You cannot have for 
gotten,” 
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The countess trembled. With those soft, blue ; Hollow, now, in which Mr. Hastings preaches 
eyes upon her, she could not repeat her denial. | almost every Sunday; for he still lives im the 
. Count Var saw this, with alarm. He came {old brown house, near by it. Aunt Hannah 
forward. keeps house for him, and. sometimes is called up 
“Well, if this could be proven, what then?” } to the old Wheeler mansion, in which Doctor 
he said. ‘John Wheeler may have married } Gould and his wife spend half the year. 
beneath him: But in what way does it affect his For some reason, which the fashionable world 
daughter’s inheritance ?”’ } is not to know, Countess Var took a special 
The old woman’s head was bowed on her } dislike to the fine, old place, and was quite 
bosom. Across her softly-withered cheek broke } willing to sell it back into the family. However, 
a flush of burning red. Twice she tried tospeak. ‘ she removed all the ancestors and antiques, and 
At last, there came a few words, hoarse with | spoke of the new heiress as quite incapable of 





shame : 
“T was Cornelia’s mother; Sut not his wife.” 


appreciating objects of such consummate art, 
Indeed, the honors of a title, she said, were 


A deathly silence filled the room. The old‘ quite thrown away upon a person who never 
woman stood, with all those eyes upon her, } exacted its acknowledgment, and was really apt 


quivering with distress. 


After awhile, there} to blush, when any neighbor used it. 
came a soft touch upon her arm. She looked up, 


Occasionally, the young couple go over to Har- 


thinking that it was a sign of relenting, from her } kephall, and find great pleasure in English life ; 


daughter. No: it was the minister, gentle, and 
full of compassion, standing there, ready to lead 
her from the lowering faces, that menaced her. 


but, while Mr. Hastings lives, they will always 
consider America as their home. 
Lord Oram has never yet sought the presence 


“Is this horrible story true?’ questioned; of his American wife. The latter, meantime, 


Octavia, addressing Mr. Hastings. 


’ has taken up her abode in Florence, that Para- 


“Tt istrue. “I have known it, for a long time. } dise for married widows, and is living sumptu- 


There is ample proof,”’ he replied. 

Octavia gave a short laugh, and looked trium- 
phantly from her mother to Var. But the latter 
had lost nothing of his wonderful self-possession. 
He turned to Lucy, who had stood bewildered, and 
going up to her, as graceful as ever, and perfectly 
self-poised, said : 

*« Should this curious assertion prove true, you, 
it would seem, are the heiress. Accept my con- 
gratulations. I shall always remember, with 
satisfaction, that my poor efforts have secured 





ously on the interest of her bonds. 

As for Count ang Countess Var, they lead a 
migratory life, on the Continent; generally re- 
garding any town that Octavia may be in, with 
studied avoidance. Notwithstanding the count 
so loftily refused any portion of his wife's 
property, when he had those accumulations in 
mind, he is glad to live on her fortune now. 

But Countess Var, nee Farnsworth, has a keen 
appreciation of the power that money gives, 
especially to a very elderly female, who is mar- 


this great fortune to you. Permit me to be the; ried to a young and very handsome man ; and all 


first to salute you as Countess of Ainsworth.” 


the count’s silky eloquence has failed to win any- 


Lucy blushed crimson. She did not, as yet,; thing better from her, than carefully counted 


fully understand him; but she turned away, 
indignant that he had dared to address her. 
There is a new meeting-house in Wheeler’s 


coupons, doled out at long intervals, and cut 
from her despised American bonds, 
[THE END. ] 





THANKSGIVING. 


BY BELLE DAVIS 


Gazen are the spreading trees above my head; 
Primrose and bluebells bloom on the hedge-banks. 
A web of blossoms o’er the world is spread ; 
The tall, white lilies stretch in stately rauks. 
The violet’s purple, and the rose’s red, 
Gleam from the grass. Sweetly the linnet’s song, 
Over the blossoming world, rings glad and strong. 


How can we doubt, when, looking all around, 
We see the beauty that His hand has given, 

Glow from thé skies, and blossom from the ground— 
How can we doubt the wondrous love of heaven? 
Vou, LXXX.—31, 








“What He, who hath the world with peace so crowned, 


Despite of sickness, pain, and sorrow, lo! 
Still for us cares, through anguish and through woe. 


Thanks give I, unto Him who made, so fair, 
The pallid lily, and the crimson rose; 
Who putteth round the little birds His care; 
Who all our joy and all our sorrow knows. 
Who flings this wealth of beauty everywhere 
Upon the world, until my heart outgoes, 
Up to the Throne—from which such radiant gladness 
flows. 











JEANIE’S CHR 


ISTMAS GIFT. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


” As Jeanie sat on the old meadow-stile, in the} 
radiant splendor of the September afternoon, she 
was thinking of a Sabbath morning, when her? 
father sat in the cottage door, with the great ; 
Bible on his knees, reading the sacred word to ; 
his family. It had been a bright summer morn, 3 
and the very scent of the roses and lavender, } 
and the busy hum of the bees, seemed to come 
back to her. 

It was her father’s custom, to require Jeanie : 
and her little sister Dot to repeat a verse, when : 
he had finished reading. That morning, Jeanie’s } 
verse was, “‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto ; 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.”’ 

‘* What does that mean, papa?’ Jeanie had 
asked. 

And papa had said: 

“Why, my dear, it means this: If you were 
te see a poor beggar, sitting by the wayside, and 
gave him food and drink, or shelter, the great 
Lord would regard your kindness just the same, 
as if bestowed upon Himself.” 

This was the memory that came back to Jeanie, 
as she sat on the old stile. She repeated the 
verse softly to herself; and then, with tears 
rising in her blue eyes, she glanced over her 
shoulder, in the direction of the village church-} 
yard, where her father now slept. 

Childhood’s sorrow, however, is shorilived. 
She soon dried her tears, and began to jingle the 
‘two silver dollars in her pocket: Two round 
silver dollars! Oh, how hard and patiently she 
had worked for them, picking berries in the 
hot sun, for the village market. 

When they were earned, and she held them in 
her little, brown hand, mamma had said: 

“‘They are yours, Jeanie; you shall do with 
them as you like. Buy a new hat for yourself, 
or—” 

‘¢ Mamma, no, no, please,’’ Jeanie cried, breath- 
lessly. ‘I will do without the hat; let me 
buy the dolly with the eyes that go to sleep, and 
the darling little bed to put her in, for Dot, the 
dear. Oh, mamma, she has wanted them so 
long.” 

“Do just as you please, Jeanie, love; you 
worked hard for your money,” mammz said. 

And now, Jeanie was on her way to the village, 

.to man458) purchases. Dot was weakly, and 








somewhat deformed—poor, little mite—and could 
not accompany Jeanie. But, Jeanie had kissed 
her when she set out, and said: 

“‘Now, sit here, and be patient, and watch for 
me, Dot; I'll hurry as fast as ever I can, and 
you shall have the big dolly in your arms, the 
very minute I get: back.’’ 

Jeanie thought of Dot, as she jingled the two 
silver dollars in her pocket; and springing from 
the stile, hurried across the meadow. When she 
came close to the great elm, that stood by the 
wayside, she stopped short. Sitting beneath it, 
was a man, with a bandage across his eyes, and 
a little. dog at his feet. The dog had a forlorn 
look, and the master was clad in rags: Jeanie 
looked on in silence, for some minutes; and then 
drew a little nearer. 

“Good man, are you blind ?”’ she asked. 

** No, not entirely,” answered the man. 
had a sunstroke, and the light hurts me.” 

Jeanie’s tender heart-was moved. She drew 
still nearer, and patted the little dog. 

‘“What makes you sit here?’’ she asked, at 
last. ‘‘Why don’t you go home?” 

“T am trying to get there, but walking makes 
my head hurt.’’ 

‘* How far away is your home?’’ 

“ Nearly a hundred miles.” 

“Qh; oh! You surely don’t mean to walk 
that far?’’ cried Jeanie. 

“T did; but I can’t make much headway 
now.” 

“Why don’t you go on the cars?” 

The man laughed, scornfully ; a sad, half des- 
perate sort of laugh. 

‘* Because I haven’t got a cent, little one.” 

«Poor man,” said Jeanie, “‘ are you hungry ?”’ 

“Not very; I got a bite on the road.” 

«But you’re tired and sick?” 

Yes.” 

There was silence a minute or two. The elm 
leaves rustled overhead, and the little dog 
watched Jeanie, with wistful, entreating eyes. 

‘* How much would it take to carry you home, 
poor man ?”’ she asked, suddenly. 

** Two dollars.” 

The child recoiled, as if from a blow. A hot 
color rushed into her cheeks, and her lips quiv- 
ered. She put her hand in her pocket, and 
clutched the two silver dollars. 
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“Pm sorry for you,”’ she said, hurriedly, “‘ but 
I must go—indeed I must go.” 

She started off at a rapid pace, her hand still 
clutching the money in her pocket. 
shé stopped, however, and looked back; and, 
between her heavy respirations, she repeated the 
verse, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done 
it unto Me.” 

Five minutes went by. Jeanie looked towards 
the village, and then towards the man beneath 
the elm tree. 

“Tt is just as if the great Lord himself was 


Presently, | 


es 





and medical attention, poor little Dot’s pale 
face betrayed her lack of strong, wholesome food, 
and a debt hung over the cottage, which would 
soon make them homeless. 

Suddenly she remembered that it was Christmas 
day. But, alas! there was no Christmas cheer 
} for them, much less Christmas gifts. And yet 

how she would have liked to buy some little trifle 
for Dot! 

Jeanie stood in the door, and looked out at the 

} fast-falling snow. A tall, slender girl, graceful 

1 as a young willow, with a sweet, sad face, and 

‘ tender, resolute eyes. It was an inclement after- 


sitting there,’’ she said, at last, in an awed tone. ; noon; but Jeanie was determined to face thé 
And then slowly turning, she retraced her steps. : storm. She had formed a purpose. 

When she reached the tree, her childish lips; ‘‘ Dot,” she whispered, approaching her sister’s 
were almost colorless, so terrible had been the { low chair, ‘I'm going to see Doctor Farnsworth. 


struggle; but in her young eyes shone a steady 
and resolute resolve. She put her hand in her 
pocket, and drew forth the money. 

“ Here, poor man, take these two dollars, and 
go home,”’ she said. 

The man pushed up the bandage from his 
eyes, and looked at her. 

What!” he cried, in surprise, putting aside 
her extended hand. ‘No, no, I can’t take it.’’ 
I earne@ it 
picking berries. I was going to buy abig dolly ; 
but—but—”’ her voice choking, ‘I'd rather give 
the money to you. We couldn’t say our prayers 
to-night, Dot and I, if I left you sitting here.” 

She forced the money into his hand. 

“What's your name?” heasked. ‘ Where do 
you live?” 

““ Jeanie Goodwin’s my name—TI live across 
yonder, at Hazelwood cottage. Good-by!”’ 

The last few words ended with a sob, and 
Jeanie darted away, to hide the tears she could 
not keep back. 

“Dot, we won’t grieve, will we?” she whis- 
peréd, that'night, ¢lasping her little sister, as they 
nestled together in the same bed. “ Only think, 
Dot, ’tis just the same as if the great Lord him- 
self had been sitting there, under the elm tree, 
and we gave our money to him. We won’t fret 
about the big dolly, Dot?” 

“No, of course,” answered Dot, obligingly, 
“and the rag dolly’s just as good, after all.” 

Years went by; years of patient and incessant 
toil to the widow and her children, at Hazelwood 
cottage. But their combined efforts failed to 
keep want from their door. Dot was almost 
helpless, and the mother herself was frail, and 
at last fell ill. The heavy burthen of care rested 
on Jeanie’s shoulders. 

One winter afternoon found her very sad of 
heart. Her mother was in need of nourishment 


“You must. It is my very own. 


‘ Don’t let mother know. I shall not be gone long, 
| dear.” 
She left the cottage, and crossed the fields, 
‘ with a rapid step, the snow beating in her face. 
The old meadow-stile still stood at the crossing, 
and, just beyond it, the giant elm tree. Jeanie 
paused, for breath, a minute; her eyes filling 
3 with tears. It saddens us, sometimes, to see how 
; strong and changeless nature is, when the dearest 
treasures of our hearts seem to be slipping away 
from us. 
$ Jeanie hurried on, under the snow-laden 
branches of the elm tree, and along the self- 
same path her childish feet had trod, on that mem- 
orable day, when she was on her way to purchase 
: the big dolly. She did not recall the circumstance, 
} however; other and graver thoughts’ filled her 
¢ mind. 
$ She reached the village, after a fatiguing walk, 
’ and made her way to Doctor Farnsworth’s resi- 
{ dence. The old physician’s son, a young disciple 
} of Esculapius, just returned from abroad, and 
} getting ready to step into his father’s shoes, 
: occupied the sitting-room, into which Jeanie was 


¢ 


; ushered. He rose to his feet, politely inquiring 


in what way he could serve her. 

{ ‘Thank you; but it is old Doctor Farnsworth 
; I wish to see, please,” said Jeanie, in her sweet, 
i soft voice. 

And the young doctor left the room, thinking 
he had never seen a sadder or a lovelier face. 

«‘ Why, bless'my soul, here you are ;' and I had 
just ordered my buggy, to come over and see you,” 
exclaimed the elder physician, when he appeared. 

“Then, you know my mother is ill?” said 
Jeanie, with flushing cheeks. 

“No, I didn’t: is she ill?” 

«Yes, sir; she’s been ill for weeks,” replied 
Jeanie, speaking rapidly, lest her courage should 
‘ fail her: ‘‘ but, she wouldn’t allow me to come 
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to you, sir, because—because, we haven’t the} Marshland, had left a will, bequeathing a pretty 
money to pay you. But, I can’t see her die for; cottage and grounds, and something over six 
want of medical aid ; and, if you'll only go to see } thousand dollars in cash, to Jeanie Goodwin, a 
her, sir, if there’s anything I can do, any sort of ; little girl, living at Hazelwood cottage, some two 
work—” miles from Berryville; said Jeanie Goodwin 
‘‘Never mind, never mind,” interrupted fhe | having given him two dollars, to pay his. way 
doctor; ‘‘ we'll settle all that, hereafter. You ; to Marshland, some seven years before, when.she 
should. have let me know long ago. Come to the 5 found him sitting by the wayside, ill and penni- 
fire and warm; you didn’t walk over?” : less, and he, Hiram Burns, desiring to repay the 
“Yes, sir, I walked; but I’m not cold: and ; debt, with interest. 
please, sir, if you'll be good enough to go at; “Oh!” exclaimed Jeanie, clasping her hands. 
once—” 3 “Oh!” echoed the doctor, looking up. “Now, 
“Yes, yes; my buggy will be around in ten? there’s luck, young woman! You'll be able 
minutes. I was just coming over to see you,’ to pay my bill, you see. I’ve written back 
Miss Jeanie. I’ve got a letter for you.” ; to Rathburn; and, if you say so, I'll take you 
“« A letter for me, doctor?” 3 down to Marshland, and see that, you’re not 
‘A letter for Jeanie Goodwin. That must be > cheated. And now a merry Christmas to you.” 
you. It came enclosed to me—from Marshlend.> Jeanie could not speak; her heart. was too 
One Rathburn, a lawyer, sent it. Here itis.’ $full. After many days, her childish act of self- 


2 


Jeanie received the letter, and looked at it: sacrifice had been rewarded. And it seemed to 


with wondering eyes. She could scarcely break } come, too, as a special Christmas gift. 

the seal, her fingers trembled so. Doctor Farns- 3 Some weeks later, as soon as her mother was 

worth busied himself with his saddle-bags, while Sable to make the journey, they went down to 

she read it, a suppressed twinkle in his eyes. live in the pretty cottage at Marshland; and, 
The substance of the letter was as follows: A} not-many months after, Jeanie married Doctor 

man, named Hiram Burns, dying recently, at } Farnsworth’s son. 





1881—1882. 
BY JANE C. SIMPSON, 


Wrrm silent step and slow, Come with the growing day, 
The old year glides into the shadowy past ; Increase of wisdom bending from the sky; 
As tall ships solemn go Come with fresh airs of May, 
Out into ocean’s desert, drear and vast. Glad hopes, and grateful pulses bounding high. 


Oh, with this fading year, Come with the summer hours, 

Would all unworthy thoughts might now depart! Large-hearted love, compassions full and free; 
Perish each base-born fear, With autumn’s falling flowers, 

And selfish aim. Lord, cleanse th’ awakened heart! Come holiest trust, and peace, and charity. 


And with the new dawn stealing And when the winter blast, 

Upon our household homes, with noiseless feet, Of some young year grown old is round us sweeping, 
Come every generous feeling, Come angel death at last, 

All heav'nly influence, mild, sedate, and sweet. And waft us hence to God’s eternal keeping! 








‘CYET STILL HE NEVER CAME.” 


BY HELEN J. THORNTON. 


Down by the gate she waited. A black owl, o’er the river, 
Sad sang the whip-poor-will. Went flitting spectral past. 

sp ye: Sr the hill. The moon at last was waning. 

Yet still he never came. 

The wind, worn out with sobbing, The very pine trees, plaining, , 
Died sighing in the wood. Seemed telling of her shame. ° 

A hush! and then the throbbing 


nigh’ She looked upon the river. 
as we depp coltinde, She looked upon the sky. 


The leaves, with ghostly shiver, God in his grace forgive her !— 
Weird, moolight shadows cast, She knew not but to die. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 








BY EMILY H. MAY. if 


No. 1—Is a stylish model for an evening-dress ; 
for a_young lady. It is of light-blue cashmere, ; 
or mousseline de laine ; but can be made in all3 


> 


; 
2 
| 

3 
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No. L No. 2 
éolors and materials. It looks very charming in } short, and is trimmed with five plaited ruffles of 


: nae = 2 Pal 
white, over a colored underskirt, The skirt is{ the material. The polonaise is on te) in 
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neck, and trimmed with lace. The waist is here cashmere, four yards of white satin, or thirty 

encircled by a belt of satin, to match the dress ;} yards of white lace, ffve yards of satin ribbon, 

but a gilt or silver belt is very much more dressy, } eighteen buttons. A Breton lace is the prettiest 

to make into knife-plaiting, and is also less ex- 

pensive than other kinds. Loops of ribbon 
ornament the shoulders. 

No. 2—Is a combination-costume for the house, 
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No. 3. 
and quite new. The edge of the polonaise is} 
finished all around with three plaited ruffles of 

# white satin or white lace: the latter is most 
elegant. At the right side, the polonaise is 
gathered in a bunch of plaits, quite high, and} 
ornamented with loops and ends of narrow satin } composed of plain cashmere or camel’s-hair cloth, 
ribbon, an inch or an inch and a-half wide. This? and plaid of some kind of woolen goods of equal 
costume will require twelve to fourteen yards of quality. The skirt is short and round. ‘The front 
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of the tunic is long and straight, and is made of 
the plaid, and is firtished all around with a puff 
and knife-plaited ruffle of the plain material. 
The back is also of the plaid, long and'straight, 
composed of two widths, which are box-plaited 
in, at the waist; over this, there is a very short 





No. 5. 


wrinkled apron-front of the plain material, which 
ties in wide sash-loops antl ends, at the back, 
coming from under the basque. The basque is of 
the plain goods, coat-tail shape both back and 
front; cut square in front, and finished with a 
rolling collar of the plaid, which reaches almost 
down to the waist line. The sleeves are slightly 
puffed ; but we would suggest plain, tight sleeves, 
with a long cuff of the plaid, as being both 
prettier and more “becoming. Ten yards of 
plain, and five yards of plaid material will be 
required. 

No. 8—Is a walking-costume, of lady’s cloth, 
in myrtle-green. The skirt is kilted on to a deep 
yoke, and over it is a pointed tunic, simply 
stitched on the edge as finish; this is open, and 
draped high on the right side, to display the 
kilted skirt. The left side and back are looped 
in irregular puffs. The jacket, which is the 








feature of this stylish costume, fits closely to | 
the figure, and is trimmed with turnover collar, 
revers, pockets and cuffs of velvet to match, 
which are embroidered.in chain-stitch, with 
fine gold thread; this, however, is optional. 
Those wishing a more quiet costume, may omit 
the embroidery ; or else, do it in silks of the same 
color. Large buttons are used on the jacket 
front, the points of the collar to where the revers 
are placed upon the skirt of the jacket. On the 
revers, and on the inside vest, it will be seen, 
smail buttons are used. Fancy gilt and steel 
buttons combined are most used. Ten yards of 
cloth, three-quarters of a yard of velvet, six large, 
and ten small buttons will be required. 

No. 4~-Is the model for the new winter ulster, 
to be made of plain or plaid heavy cloth. It is 
cut long and plain, with dolman sleeves, which 





are shirred in at the neck and at the wrists, as 
seen by illustration. This garment buttons all 
the way down the front; at the back, it is orna- 
mented by two loops and one end of the cloth, 
which is lined with satin, and made up into a 





bow, and placed upon the middle seam, about 
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six inches below the waist. A plaited frill of; is buttoned with small jet buttons. This a good 


satin finishes the neck, This garment is worn } 
over an entirely plain skirt, with a narrow knife- } 


plaited flounce as its only trimming, which shows 
beneath the ulster. 


No. 5—Is a model for a black, watered silk 


basque, to be worn over any black skirt. It is 


perfectly plain, and has for its only trimming a } 


deep collar of satin, which is shirred and puffed 
on to a foundation. The edges are finished with 
@ piping of satin, put on as a binding. A box- 
plaited frill of black lace finishes the neck. It 








model also for velvet or plush. 
No. 6.—For a little boy of four to six years, we 


} have a cloth or velvet eoat, trimmed with fur. 


Cap and leggings to match. 
No. 7.—Costume for a girl of six years, made of 


lady’s cloth, and trimmed with Russia lace inser- 
tion.’ A’ Kilted floutice’ forms the simulated 
skirt. “The trimming on the jacket is put on to 
indicate a belted. jacket, opening on a waistcoat. 
It is all in one piece, when completed. Some 
dark color—plum, navy-blue, or seal-brown— 
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best shows off the lace trim- 
ming. If light cloth is used, 
make the trimmings of darker 
or black velvet. 

Nos. 8 and 9—Are two pat-/ ' 
terns for this useful addition 
to the wardrobe of a baby in 
short frocks. The material 
may be flannel or cotton flan- 
nel. No.8 is of white flannel, 
and with the edge scalloped in 
linen floss. No. 9 is.of cotton 
flannel, edged with a narrow 
Hamburg. 

No. 10.—Here we give the 
front and back view of a little 
girl’s redingote. It is,made 
of crow’s-wing blue cloth, and 
trimmed with gray squirrel 
fur. Silk cord of stitching in 
silver-gray outline the seams, 
and finish the edges of the 
garment and cape. In place 
of fur, plush may be used for 
the trimmings. 


No, 11.—A pretty design for a muff, made of 
leopard-spotted plush, and }trimmed with fur on 
the edges. Seal or otter fur is most suitable for 
these little, fancy muffs, which any lady ‘can 
make for herself, out of a quarter of a yard of 
plush, and three-quarters of a yard of trimming 
fur. Line with silk or satin, wadded with wool. 
A plaiting of white lace is added at the ends. A 
bow of satin ribbon, with a bird’s head, may be 
used as ornament in front, or not, as the taste may 
suggest. It is by no means necessary, as the 
muff is quite complete without it, even without 
the cords and tassels. 
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JANE WEAVER. 


This pretty bag is miade of maroon, plum, or 
black velvet, or plush. The embroidery is done 
in fine chain-stitch, with gold-colored silk. Line 
with white satin, and draw with cord or ribbon 
strings. 





THE CARO VISITE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, here, an engraving of the newest 
| thing of its kind: « particularly elegant and 


useful wrap for fall and winter. 
** Caro Visite.”’ 

Folded in with this number is a SuprLemenr, 
containing the full-size patterns, by which to cut 
out this pretty affair. The patterns consist of; 
three pieces, drawn in three different diagrams, 3 
on the Suppiement, as follows: 

No. I.—Tue Front. 
No. I1.—Back anp SLEEVE. 
No. IIl.—Hoop. ° 


It is called the 





Note that the back and sleeve are in one? 
(466) 


piece. Also note, that, in the front, the pro- 
jecting piece, which is to form the under side of 
the sleeve, must be turned ‘back on the pricked 
line. The projecting piece of the back, forming 
the upper, or outside, ‘of sleeve, is then to be 
joined, placing the two or three notches in these 
pieces exactly over each other. The back and 
front skirts are joined by the seam marked by 
the one cut. The shoulder seam of front is 
joined to the shoulder seam of back, and the 
round part that forms ‘the sleeve is sewn to the 
back and forepart, a little fullness being put in 
to give room for the shoulder, as shown by the 
dotted lines. The middle of the back is left 
open as far as the noteéh. The dotted line shows 
where the pattern turns ‘over. The making up 
of the hood is so simple, it needs no description. 

Weralso give, on the SurrPLEmENt, two designs 
forthe work-table. One isa border for a portiere, 
orcurtain. The other is a band, in modern point 
lace. These are described elsewhere. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of fol price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain, 
ad with drapery and trimming, 


Combination Walking Suits, 
Trimmed Skirts, 

Watteau Wrapper, 

Plain or Gored Wrappers, 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 


Dresses: Plain, . . .25| Basques and Coats, 
Combination Suits, + 1 135] Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 3 
Skirts and ee - & 25 
Polonaise: Plain, . s 

Fancy, . . 235 


BOYS’ PATTEENS. 


In sending ng cst oom send the number 
and month of also No. or figure or any- 


thing ar = whether for ak or child. Address, 


Mrs. M. A. South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 
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PRESENTED TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 





Parroquets, &c. in Cross Stitch. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 











QUEEN ANNE TABLE. 


BY MRS. 


This pretty addition to a sitting-room, or 
bed-room, can be made with very little ex- 
pense. The one from which our engraving 
was taken, was formed from a common pack- 
ing-box, the top and bottom of which were 
untroken; but any large pieces of board, of 
the requisite size, willdo. A handy brother, 
or a village carpenter, can make four straight, 
square legs, of common deal, which must be 
covered with the crétonne, Turkey-red twill, 
or whatever the rest of the table is to be 
covered with. This covering should be put 
on very neatly and carefully, with very 
small or upholsterers’ tacks. One piece of 
the board (that for the lower shelf) should 
be cut out at each corner, in such a shape 
and size that the legs will just fit in. It 
should then be very strongly nailed in posi- 
tion, three-quarters of the way down the 
legs. The top of the table need not, of course, 
have the corners for the legs cut out, but must 
rest on the tops of the square legs, to which it 


must be very securely nailed. If the wood, of } 


JANE WEAVEB. 


paper, and then the crétonne put on over it, 
leaving an edge of two or three inches hanging 
down all around. A worsted fringe, in colors to 
match the crétonne, should be tacked over this 


which the shelf and top is made, is coarse and } edge; or, if the fringe is not to be easily procured, 


rough, it should be first covered with brown 


a ruffle of the crétonne is yery pretty. 





SMOKING-CAP. 


BY MBS. 


A stylish and economical smoking-cap can be 
made from the top of an old black ‘ chimney- 





JANE WEAVER. 


pot” hat. Cut off the top of the hat three or four 
inches down. Take out all the stiffening and lin- 
ing, and then embroider in gold braid, or chain- 
stitch, in gold-colored thread, on the soft beayer, 
any pretty pattern that may be fancied. Line the 
cap with silk or satin, in the usual way. Gold 
color will be prettiest with gold braid); and 
make the tassel of gold thread, or floss silk. An 
old gray hat would be very pretty, done in blue 
or crimson. 





BAND: 


We give, on the SuprLement, but in such a 
way as not to interfere with the dress pattern, a 
design for a band, in modern point lace. This 
fective band is designed for curtains, eider- } 


MODERN POINT LACE. 


downs, etc. The lace braid used has open-work 
edges. The fillings are various lace stitches, 
and the connecting bars sre buttonholed, Cream 
braid is used for our pattern. 
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CHEAP BUT ARTISTIC VASES. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 








Two very pretty and artistic vases, that will 
cost almost nothing, and that will make capital 
Christmas gifts, can be made as follows: 

Take an old bottle, with the neck and shoulders 
cut off, for one; and an empty preserved-ginger 
jar, for the other. Cover them with two or three 





coats of oil paint, laid on very smoothly, diluting 
the paint, when absolutely necessary, with a 
drop ‘of oil; but using it as thick as possible, to 
insure its adhering to the glazed surface. Leave 
them on a tray, till perfectly dry ; as, if moved, it 
will be impossible to avoid smearing. The paint 





will take several days to dry, but will be quite 
ready for the next process, a week later. The 
finishing touch consists of embellishing each with 
a flower or spray of flowers, the paint being laid on 
thickly, and with as unstudied a look as possible, 
as seen in our illustrations. One, say the bottle, 
may be painted an olive-green; the other, the 
ginger-jar, a deep-blue: or the colors may be 
varied according to your taste. 





BABY’S CARRIAGE BLANKET. 





BY MES. 


JANE WEAVER. 





* In the front of the number, we give an engrav- 
ing of & baby’ 8 carriage blanket, with details, 
fall size, of the spray for the centre, and of the 
border. ; : 

This charming little blanket is crocheted in point 
tunisen, or what is ustially called princess-royal 
stitch; and is done in double zephyr, or Ger- 
mantown wool. The centre is in pale-blue, and 





the sprays are embroidered in floss silk, in pale- 
straw color. The border is white, and the star 
stitches are embroidered in blue; and the tiny 
sprays of myosotis are done in blue, and shades 
of green for the leaves. The herring-bone on the 
edge is ir pale-straw, and the double loop edge 
is done in blue wool. This would make a very 
pretty Christmas gift, when otherwise suitable. 
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BORDER FOR PORTIERE. 
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iets ble ovement ‘put in such a} Work it in crewels, on ‘any material, cloth, 
oy nik 0 Hiaenics aeute Gaiettvene pattern, a} woolen, ete., in colors to suit your taste, or the 


design for s borderfir''s portiere, or curtain. 
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furniture of the room. 
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TAPESTRY MAT: 


WITH DETAIL. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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MALABAR RRA RRR 


We give, here, an engraving of a tapestry mat, 
and, in the front of the number, the pattern in 
detail for embroidering it. Use, for the foun- 
dation, a common gray blanket. The design is 
worked upon this foundation, in shades of green, 
brown and olive, with yéllow floss for the cen- 
tre. Use double zephyrs for the leaves, and 





floss silk for the veining of them. When the 
mat is finished, tie in a fringe with the different 
colored wools that are left. Out the wools in 
even lengths, and pull them through with a 
crochet needle. The edge of the mat must first 
be buttonhole-stitched, to make the edge firm, ° 
before the fringe is tied in. 





CORNER BRACKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Get s carpenter to make the shelves according 
to design, and give the size required.. Also, he 
must make the three upright poles, which sup- 
port the shelves. These are to be first covered 
with the plush, or velvet; and then passed 
through the places made for them in the shelves, 
These shelves are previously covered with the 
plush, or velvet. A chenille fringe is tacked 
around the front. If preferred, an embroidered 
lambrequin front may be substituted for the 
fringe. Thus you have, at small cost, a very 
useful and effective little etagere for holding small 
bits of china, etc. It would be a charming 
Christmas gift. 
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> MThis-easy and effective little pattern will serve 
either as a corner ora powdering for chair-backs, 
cushion-covers, fancy table-cloths, d’ oyieys, ete. 
prac designsare fashionably worked on the fine 

canya prith point d esprit stripes, which is _sdid 
by. they a , for curtains and antimacassars. I 
‘materials may be spbeniier cotton, in the wen 
‘red and blue, funiliar in sian embroidery; 0r, 
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